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The most important part 
of this picture is the -/,4yy/ - 


THE ENGINES of high-flying planes “breathe” in rarefied 
atmosphere by means of the turbosupercharger which supplies 
them with air. 

The turbosupercharger—a small, high-speed turbine-type air 
compressor (see sketch below) —is driven by the energy in the 
exhaust flames from the plane’s engines, 

Driving turbines by gas flames has been a dream of engineers 
for many years. Hlowever, they had to wait for the metal parts 
that would remain hard and strong enough to withstand the wear 
of flaming heat at terrific speed. 

Alloys that are strong even when red hot and, at the same 
time, adequately resistant to corrosion and wear were developed 
more than 20 years ago by HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, a Unit 
of UCC, All these years the ways to shape any but simple parts 

BA THE TURBOSUPERCHARGER 
of these “red-hard alloy s have been too slow and costly for mass @ 150-pound mechanical lung 
production. Now Haynes Stellite has perfected a new technique for airplanes. 
for making cast precision parts by the millions and this has made 
turbosuperchargers possible and practical. 


Gas turbines, jet-propelled planes and similar important 
smentific developments are making swift strides now because this JET-PROPULSION PLANE 
. ° ° now in production, 
unit of LCC gives engineers mass production of precision parts 


that remain strong, hard and wear-resisting even when red hot. 


v 


Engineers, designers.,and teachers are invited to send for booklet ]-4 GAS TURBINE 
“Tables of Physical, Mechanical and Chemical Properties— Products the simplest heat-engine 
of Haynes Stellite Company.” There is no obligation. ever developed. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [I[ij New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company In 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Uaweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-U-Lite Company, Inc, 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 


TAILOR-MADE CREDIT 
FOR POST-WAR BUSINESS 


HILE putting everything we’ve got into war production, 

it is necessary to work out post-war plans NOW. Jobs 
won't be made by waiting and wishing. Capital and labor are 
cooperating in this effort. 

Adequate credit is an essential of active business and therefore 
of making jobs. So banks throughout the country have set up 
a two-way program to provide ample post-war credit for busi- 
ness—small, medium-sized and large: 


First, by promoting among themselves the widest possible 
use of newer lending methods. Second, by organizing regional 
Bank Credit Groups—now 22 in number, with 18 more form- 
ing—to back up individual banks in assuring adequate credit, 
especially to small business concerns. 


Private industry and private banking have helped make Amer- 
ica great. By working together they will do an even better job 
in the years ahead. Private banking is ready to supply credit in 
full measure to competent firms or individuals for all con- 
structive purposes. 

* * * 


“Financing Post-War Business” is the title of a recent pam- 
phlet. We shall be glad to send you a copy on request to 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


“This is bad...a complete collapse!” 


A vacuum caused the collapse of Hartford Steam Boiler’s engi- 
this copper vessel. Repairs were neers, inspectors and under- 
impossible and thousands of dol- writers draw upon the wide 
lars were lost. experience their Company has 
Pressure vessels, boilers, tur- gained in 79 years of specializ- 
bines, generators must have the ing in this one highly technical 
most careful inspection these line. Hartford Steam Boiler has, 
days. Many have been in use by far, the largest field staff de- 
through the war years with little —_ voting full time to power-plant 
time out for servicing. inspection—helping to anticipate 
This power equipment situa- _ accidents by seeking out the con- 
tion will become increasingly crit- ditions that would cause trouble.. 
ical. So it is imperative that you _And they are strategically located 
know now the present condition so they can be reached quickly 
of your power equipment. Much __in an emergency. 
of it is irreplaceable. It may have Your agent or broker can give 
to last well into the peacetime you the details on how Hartford 
months. Hartford Steam Boiler Steam Boiler can serve your plant 
can help you keep what youhave_ . . . and why the Company is 
on the production line. Itsinspec- _ first choice, by a 
tion service is considered by pol- wide margin, 
icyholders to be worth many among power- 
times the premium cost. plant operators. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines + Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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ERE WE STAND 


or the first time since the prein- 
on jitter of a year ago (BW— 
29'44,p5), the home front has 
> idea of where it stands. Major 
tainties hanging over the head 
he civilian economy are clearing up 
by one~some for better, some for 
se Either way, the consequences 
now more or less measurable. 
oad r-nate action this week finally re- 
ed the threat of compulsory man- 
er legislation (but the threat has 
b the effect of nudging more work- 
into essential occupations). No one 
ects to hear from it again. 
Bynes’ final report (page 15) sketches 
the official pattern of policies to be 
lowed after V-E Day. At the foun- 
ion of Byrnes’ program is the as- 
mption that strengthening the civilian 
momy is vital to pushing an all-out 
: in the Pacific. Detailed plans 
w being put together by WPB and 
er war agencies will follow along 
js line. 


tlook 


itary Demands Trimmed 
Essential civilian goods in many 
es are the shortest since the start 
the war, but there are multiplying 
pis that the military voluntarily, or 
constraint, is tending more toward 
inging its demands into conformity 
ith physical production limits and 
aking room for imperative nonmilitary 
eds. 
In discussing the dangerously tight 
bod situation, Under Secretary of War 
obert P. Patterson, long the most 
igorous spokesman of the military 
iewpoint, struck an entirely new and as- 
ashingly melodious note: ““The Army 
es not subscribe to the theory that 
my and other military requirements 
just invariably be given first priority, 
ith civilians getting only what is left 
ver. 
In addition to kind words, the civil- 
bn economy has something tangible 
0 show—34,000 tons of carbon steel 
tansferred directly by the Army to 
he Office of Defense Transportation. 
This will permit construction of some 
000 boxcars, which will bring total 
xcar production for the first three 
oy of the year up to the goal of 
() 


ite + W 
tuart 
Haydon 
an, C. 
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my to Be More Tactful 


Byrnes’ report also laid down the 
ground rules for economic stabilizaton 
fter V-E Day. It’s now safe to go on 
the assumption that the wage-price line 
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will hold—with the usual amount of 
stretch—throughout the period of one- 
front war (page 19). 

V-E Day, so Byres promises, will 
bring an end to the most irritating of 
the psychological restraints—the curfew, 
the brownout, the ban on racing. Army 
dictation of home-front policies will be 
handled more tactfully, even if it is not 
abandoned altogether. 


Subject to Change 


This Indian summer on the home 
front may end abruptly if the Pacific 
war develops any unpleasant surprises. 
A setback will bring an immediate 
tightening up at home. 

Even without a setback, the military 
may find that its tentative estimates of 
what the Japanese war will require 
are too low in some lines. In any case, 
the Army’s comparatively indulgent at- 
titude toward the home front is likely 
to toughen up again as the time ap- 
proaches for invasion of the Asiatic 
mainland, just as it did before the 
invasion of Europe. 


LISTING WHAT’S NEEDED 


WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments is laboring over a list of essential 
goods, trades, and services which will 
be singled out for prioritics—in mate 
rials and in manpower—during the 
scramble after V-E Day. 

So far as civilian hard goods are 
concerned, the list represents a modern- 


Paper is a No. | war material 
shortage, because over 700,000 dif- 
forent war items are wrapped, pack- 
aged, labeled, tagged, or made 
from paper or container board. And 
the Pacific war, when it speeds up, 
will require stupendous amounts of 
paper and board since double and 
triple packing are required for pro- 
tection against weather and insects. 

So please— 

(1) Share this magazine. The num- 
ber of copies that can be printed is 
limited, due to the paper shortage. 
(2) Then put this magazine into 
paper salvage. 

(3) And look over your store room 
to get wastepaper of any kind for 
paper salvage. 

Then you'll be doing an “extra” 
to aid the war effort and speed 
victory. 


ization of the one plugged by Donald 
Nelson last summe: when WPB was 
still hoping that a successful invasion 
of France would ease civilian supplies 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p18). On the soft 
goods side, it will include many items 
of clothing—work clothing, children’s 
clothing—now critically short and ex 
pected to become scarcer 

Both War Mobilization Directo: 
James F. Byrnes and WPB Chairman 
J. A. Krug made it plain this weck 
that “war-supporting” civilian needs 
would henceforth be treated on a par 
with direct military needs. 


GREAT LOAD LIFTED? 


Except for small credits from the 
limited resources remaining in this fis 
cal year’s lend-lease appropriation. the 
Administration is postponing decision 
on requests from abroad for rehabilita- 
tion loans until Congress acts on the 
Bretton Woods agreements, which in 
clude membership in the International 
Bank for Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment. 

Advocates of U. S. adherence to the 
agreements see a great load lifted from 
this country through the authority of 
the International Bank, with its capital 
of $9,100,000,000, to lend and guaran 
tee private loans to member govern 
ments. In the absence of this mechan- 
ism, the Administration could expect 
requests for loans from abroad that 
might exceed $10,000,000,000. 

The greatest single application for 
credit comes from the Soviet Union for 
$6,000,000,000. The State Dept. has 
declined to make this loan in the fourth 
Russian lend-lease agreement, now in 
process of negotiation. ‘This credit will 
probably be covered in part by the In- 
ternational Bank—if Congress decides to 
support it—and in part by the Export 
Import Bank, with the balance made 
up by a special credit which Congress 
would be asked to authorize. 


CONGRESS ON TAX SPOT 


Widespread demands for prompt 
formulation of a postwar tax system 
have put Congress in a tight spot 

Congressmen agree that having a 
definite tax program on the shelf would 
help business in its reconversion plan- 
ning, but studies by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
have convinced many that tax cuts 
after the war will have to be much 
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Bookmakers are 
giving odds on Geon 


Because—with Ge0n it’s the combination of properties that cou 


books. GEON materials may be brilliantly—or delicately 
—colored ... Many valuable book covers have been de 
stroyed by mildew. GEON will be unaffected by mildew 
—discoloration will wash right off. 


T’S BETTER than even money that GEON-coated fabric 

or paper—or flexible unsupported sheet—will be 
broadly used for book-binding when the GEONS are 
released for non-military applications. That’s because a 
product made from GEON can be planned to include the 
properties needed. 


For example, the ideal book binding must wear well— 
particularly in public library service. Covers made from 
GEON will wear indefinitely, because of their excellent 
resistance to abrasion and their long flex life. They won't 
be appreciably affected by age, either .. . Books get dirty. 
Covers made from GEON will be waterproof, easily 
washed . . . Color is an important factor in the sale of 


Geon 


Polyvinyl [Malerials 


These and other properties of GEON—resistance t 
chemicals, foods, heat, cold, light and many other destruc 
tive elements, may be had in an almost limitless variety 
of planned combjnations. GEON may be made into a wid 
variety of forms, too—coatings for fabric and paper; 
flexible sheet or film for packaging materials; brief cases, 
upholstery; flexible or rigid extrusions and molded goods 
for innumerable applications. Probably you can suggest 
additional applications for these truly versatile raw 
materials. 


For more complete information about GEON polyviayl 
materials, write Department BB-4, Chemical Division, 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, 324 Rose Building, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


324 ROSE BUILDING e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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. that most businessmen now 
he are alcaid that they will be in- 
trouble if they start work on a 
tax program before this idea 


time to sink in. 


for Corporations 
snoressional leaders would like to 

“tax revisions after V-E Day to 
inistrative measures designed to 

the cash position of hard- 

ed corporations. 

suggestions that have general 

are: (1) Give more liberal de- 
sation allowances, particularly for 
frst few years after new capital 
js are installed; (2) permit immedi- 
redemption of the bonds that rep- 
t the 10% refund on the excess- 
ts tax; (3) permit corporations to 
ate carrybacks that will be avail- 
to them and offset anticipated 
nd against current tax payments; 
increase the excess-profits tax ex- 
tion from $10,000 to $25,000. 

The House Ways & Means Com- 
ee probably will start work on a 
containing these provisions in the 
spring or early summer. ‘The pres- 
plan is to steer away from any 

ate on rate reductions, but once 
subject of taxes comes up, it will 
hard to duck the rate issue. 


INE MAN—THREE JOBS 


Fred M. Vinson, the man who has 
ld three top government jobs within 
month—Economic Stabilization Direc- 
br ($15,000), Federal Loan Adminis- 
ator ($12,000), and Director of War 
fobilization & Reconversion ($15,000) 
feels very low. 
After almost a year in the tough 
honomic stabilizer spot, Vinson was all 
ady to settle down at the federal loan 
st in what he frankly said was a-“‘sweet 
»,” when Byrnes quit, and Roosevelt 
pulled the rug from under him again. 
Sen. Alben Barkley’s Senate col- 
agues are accusing him of monopoliz- 
ug federal appointments for Kentucky. 
barkley’s reply: Yes, but it’s always the 
me Kentuckian. 


« 
PAYMENTS DELAYED 


The long-standing feud between the 
procurement agencies and the General 
Accounting ce again is holding up 
contract termination settlements. 

Although the contract settlements act 
confined the Comptroller General to 
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postaudits and detection of fraud (BW— 
Jul.4’44,p17), GAO accountants are 
going over many terminations with a 
ne comb and holding up payment to 
the contractor until procurement officers 
explain the settlements. 

Contractors are pressing the contract 
settlement director, Robert Hinckley, 
to step in. 


* 
OPA TIGHTENS MPR 126 


There’s more than meets the eye in 
OPA’s recent revision of Maximum 
Price Regulation 126 (machines, parts, 
and industrial equipment). Revision 
is intended to pave the way for simpler, 
tighter pricing of components for civil- 
ian metal goods, in anticipation of re- 
conversion. 

OPA has already found present loose 
pricing of parts a bottleneck in formu- 
lating pricing standards for reconversion 


goods. 


A.& P. TRIAL SLATED * 


The government's off-again, on-again 
antitrust suit against the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. (BW—Mar.4’44,p94) 
will finally go on trial, Apr. 16, in Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

To get Carl Byoir, A. & P.’s public 
relations counsel and one of the de- 
fendants, to appear at Danville, the 
Justice Dept. had to get a federal court 
order this week in New York City. 


- 
MAY CHANGE TEXTILE ORDER 


There’s at least an even chance that 
WPB will abandon M-388, the omnibus 
order designed to channel textiles into 
essential civilian clothing (BW —Feb. 
24’'45,p17), in favor of the kind of 
control provided by M-328-b, which has 
been used to get production of many 
items of children’s wear. 

If this happens, broad controls over 
all clothing and textile production 
would be replaced by individual pro- 
grams on specific items with priorities 
extending clear back to the mill level. 

There is considerable trade support 
for such a shift, largely because the 
M-328-b approach is regarded as less 
of a straitjacket on nonessential pro- 
duction. WPB view is that if M-388 
is replaced, it will be because textiles 
are so scarce that even tighter con- 
trols are needed. In this case, WPB 
thinks, the trade will wish it had 
M-388 back again. 


“EXILED” TO GERMANY ? 


Establishment of Allied control of 
Germany’s internal affairs is affording 
an opportunity for transferring from 
Washington officials whose home-front 
activities have backfired. 

Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, who 
has been generally credited with re- 
sponsibility for War Food Adminis- 
tration’s policy of hedging against sur- 
pluses—to the point en it has con- 
tributed to present scarcities—will take 
charge of German agriculture and civil- 
ian feeding. 

Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay had pre- 
viously been relieved of his duties as 
“adjutant” to the War Mobilization 
Director, to join Gen. Eisenhower's staff 
as deputy for German civil affairs (page 
113). 

Rumors won’t down that Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson will 
shortly be given a foreign assignment, 
for the same reason that Clay was 
transferred—driving the U. S. civilian 
economy on -too tight a rein. 


COLD SHOTS UNDER FIRE 


So-called cold vaccines, as _ such, 
probably will be removed from the 
market as a result of conclusions by 
the National Institute of Health. 

The biological products have been 
under attack as having doubtful thera- 
peutic value (BW —Jan.13’45,p29). The 
word “cold” on their labels is a mis- 
nomer, in NIH’s opinion, because the 
products are aimed at the secondary 
infections that complicate many colds, 
rather than at the cold itself, which 
is attributed to a virus rather than to 
a bacterial infection preventable with 
vaccine. 

“Oral cold vaccines,” which have 
soared to popularity as over-the-counter, 
nonprescription items, are likely to lose 
their licenses altogether on the basis 
of new NIH tests. 


ARMY EYES WEST COAST 


The armed services are concerned 
with the four-day lag in routine paper 
work between the West Coast and 
Washington, now that the emphasis of 
war is shifting to the Pacific. This 
may result in shifting of many opera- 
tions now in Washington and on the 
East Coast generally to the West Coast 
if facilities can be found. 

The military feels that the saving 
of a day in air mail and four days or 
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Equal a man 


A woman with a ‘Budgit’ elec- 
tric hoist may machine, assemble 
or inspect heavy parts with the 
speed and efficiency of a strong 
man. 


Even a man’s production in- 
creases, at lower cost, if he is pro- 
vided with a ‘Budgit’ hoist to do 
the lifting for him. Electricity 
costs much less than human en- 
ergy. All the workers’ strength is 
devoted to work and no longer is 
there the dread of strain, rupture 
or sprained backs. 


‘Budgits’ are pioneers among 
small, portable electric hoists. 
They have proved their long 
trouble-free service in thousands 
of installations and in hundreds 
of industries. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
built to lift 250, 500, 
1000, 2000 and 4000 lbs. 
Prices start at $119. For 
further details, write for 
Bulletin No. 356. 


fa BUDGIT” 


tilt Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industriol instruments. 


more in rail mail justifies the transfer 
of many functions—some of them of a 
record-keeping or subsidiary nature— 
which naturally center around Wash- 
ington as long as the weight of con- 
flict is in Europe. Big problem will 
be housing and office space. 


DEAL WITH CHILE 


Speculation concerning the future of 
the war-born U. S. synthetic industry 
took a new turn this week with the 
revelation that the State Dept. has 
promised Chile that government-owned 
synthetic ammonia plants will be kept 
in standby after the war instead of 
competing with Chilean nitrate. 

The State Dept.’s promise to Chile is 
drawing fire in the Senate, where Ad- 
ministration critics claim that the Sen- 
ate should have been consulted. And 
the farmers’ friends in Congress don’t 
propose to let them be deprived of cheap 
ammonia which government plants can 
make. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Ten thousand copies of James F. 
Byrnes’ first report on “Problems of Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion” «(issued 
Jan. 1) have been bought by the British 
public, under a joint reprint arrange- 
ment made by the Office of War In- 
formation with His Maijesty’s stationery 
office. 

To assist Henry Wallace in mapping 
his ambitious program for the Com- 
merce Dept., heads of all bureaus and 
ofices will put -into the secretary's 
hands this week end a statement of 
policies and activities projected by them 
for the fiscal year commencing July 1. 

The Commerce Dept.’s Business Ad- 
visory Council is tendering a testimonial 
dinner shortly to Jesse Jones, former 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Seeking to avert another natural gas 
shortage in the Appalachian area next 
winter, the Federal Power Commission 
this week authorized the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Co. to boost its main- 
line capacity by 50,000,000 cu.ft. per 
day to 383,000,000 cu.ft. The project 
was initiated by WPB, which already 
has granted high priorities for equip- 
ment (BW—Feb.17'45,p39). 
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THE COVER 


The Line, as set by the White House to 
check the rising tide of inflation, bulges 
—but to all intents and purposes is hold- 
ing. Floodtide, however, is yet to come 


(page 19). 


Let us help you 
cut down your travd 
in New York State 


What we mean is that you may} 
able to make your trip to WV ated 
town or Troy without leaving yoy 
office. More than that, there’s o 
way to be in 40 places all at ones 
without even packing a travellin 
bag. How? 

In these two communities andj 
38 others in New York State, ther 
are Marine Midland banks whos 
officers know local business an 
local people. They may be able t 
give you exactly the informatiog 
you need—help ‘you avoid trave 
difficulties, save valuable time and 
lend a hand to the war effort. We 
suggest that you check with them. 
before your next trip. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Outstanding fact about the Byrnes report (page 15) is that it puts us back 
on familiar footing—40% reduction in arms output within a year after 
Germany is eliminated as a formal fighting force. 

No more of that talk about cutbacks limited to 15% in the first year, 
much less about one war being as big as two. 

But the new 40% isn’t exactly the same as the 40% we all talked about 
last autumn. Most important to business planning, the timing is different. 
Controls will come off more slowly; demobilization will be less rapid. 


s 
The promise of a 40% reduction in arms needs between the ends of the 
two wars is pleasing from an economic standpoint. 

(1) This should enable us to fight inflation most effectively—by pro- 
ducing needed civilian hard goods in quantity within six to nine months. 

(2) It wouldn’t be deep enough to threaten serious unemployment, 
hoarding of savings because of fear, deflation. 

If the cuts were to be very much deeper, danger of depression would 
increase. Ending of the two wars close together—90% cutbacks in, say, 
six months—would mean government controls to prevent economic collapse. 


* 
The Army has told the Office of War Mobilization & Reconversion that its 
needs will drop 15% to 20% in the quarter after victory in Europe and 
“about 40% before the end of the year following the defeat of Germany.” 

Notice that word “before.” In less than a year, Army's requirements 
will be down to 60% of present. The Army figures it can lick Japan with 
60% of the war materials it is now getting—and maybe less. 

Naval shipbuilding, on present schedule, will be down one-third by 
the beginning of next year, and Maritime Commission will be down 60%. 

Naval ordnance is one of the few programs that will continue to rise 
after V-E Day, but it isn’t a very large part of total war output. 

Aircraft requirements aren't settled, will depend on the Japanese war. 

If aircraft is cut back moderately—as is entirely likely—the over-all 
reduction in the armed services’ needs within a year will be just about 40%. 


© 
Then there is the matter of timing military needs. This is tricky stuff. 

Army, says Byrnes, will “accept more deliveries” from U. S. plants in 
the three months following the defeat of Germany in order to allow time 
for transhipment of equipment from Europe to the Pacific. 

In other words, war plants’ will run at 80% of the present rate while 
the ground forces are brought to full strength in the Pacific. Then, Byrnes 
adds, “Deliveries within the United States will be reduced sharply.” 

Yet he goes on to talk of a 20% cutback in the quarter after V-E Day, 
5% in the second quarter, and another 5% in the third. 

If war output is to be held up to 80% for three months, then “reduced 
sharply,” it will certainly be down more than 30% within nine months. 
Don’t overlook this inconsistency as you plan for reconversion. 
2 
Another factor in timing is our progress in the Pacific (page 111). 

The Battle of the Bulge set us back, prolonged the war in Europe. But 
it didn’t slow us up in the Pacific. The whirlwind Philippine campaign, 
capture of Iwo Jima, invasion of Okinawa all prove that. 

Superfortresses can fly from Iwo to Tokyo with round-trip fighter cover; 
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Liberators and Fortresses can blanket the southern “home islands” from 
Okinawa with round-trip fighter cover. Formosa will taste shuttle bombing 
from Okinawa and Luzon. 

Our fleet—with both carrier- and land-based planes—can rove the 
China Sea and even the Yellow Sea almost at will. This promises landings 
at major Chinese ports and in Japan proper whenever strategy dictates. 

Things can continue ahead of schedule—which would speed recon- 
version. 

_ 
Decision of the Army to “‘accept more deliveries” from U. S. war plants in 
the quarter after V-E Day has important implications. 

Contracts would be allowed, for the time being, to run off instead 
of being canceled. End products could be built from inventory. 

Moreover, as prime contractors drew on inventory, subcontractors could 
turn to manufacture of components for peacetime goods, and raw materials 
suppliers similarly would find war demands on them diminishing. 

Thus the amount of plant and materials for civilian output would 
slightly exceed the percentage of reduction in the Army's takings. 

& 
Crux of the reconversion problem, on the materials side, will be steel, and 
the present program should relieve this pinch fairly rapidly. 

Direct war use takes 26,000,000 tons of finished steel products annually 
at present. Items that can’t be traced but which doubtless go to war boost 
this to 30,000,000 tons against output of 64,000,000. 

Cut military takings by 40% in nine to twelve months and there is little 
doubt that steel output would be in temporary oversupply. 

* 
Second major bottleneck in reconversion will be manpower, and here there 
will be no great slack for some little time after V-E Day. 

The Army is unlikely to make even a feeble start on demobilization 
until it is sure of its margin of safety in the Far East. 

The 20% cut in arms in the first quarter after V-E Day would, theo- 
retically, release 2,000,000 war workers. However, plants will keep key 
men, limited reconversion will take up about 400,000 immediately, reduc- 
tion in hours will keep thousands more busy, and labor-short civilian and 
war industries will absorb still others. Maximum disemployment: about 
1,000,000 to be added to present unemployment of under 1,000,000. 

During the next six to nine months, the Army will start discharging 
some 2,000,000 men plus probably a reduction in the Air Forces. Also, an 
additional shrinkage of 2,000,000 will take place in war plants. 

Then reconversion will get going in earnest. 

os 
Business Week's index of business activity will decline far less than the per- 
centage of the cutbacks due to progressive reconversion. 

Always assuming war output isn’t cut more than 40% in a year, this 
index shouldn’t sink below 200 (from the present 234). 

National income, now at the rate of $160,000,000,000 annually, also 
will decline slowly. The unemployed will draw compensation, veterans will 
get G. |. benefits, people will spend from their savings. 


Hardly more than a drop of $10,000,000,000 in a year is likely. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 7, 1945, issue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St.. New York, WN. Y. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below). *234.3 1233.8 231.8 . 2308 238.7 


RODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) . 96.6 ; a 99.5 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks , 20,480 » 18,085 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $5,980 " , $5,237 
Flectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ‘ 4,402 y , 4,409 
Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... By 4,782 ‘ i 4,383 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) +1,988 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 86 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 50 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . ; $25,836 $25,750 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +24% +21% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 18 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . . 255.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = “ ’ t 166.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . ; ; 226.2 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ : $57.55 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) . . $19.17 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 22.6... cece rece eens ‘ : 12.000¢ 
oe a ee To) ee 4 . $1.66 
Get GRRE ee SPUN WHI, TIN)... cece csccccccccsccecs ; A 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2.2... 02 ee eeee cece ‘ ; 21.79¢ 
SR ca ies case cc cccccccccccccnsesoscccocoes ; ; $1.340 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................2eeeeeeees a : 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............seeeeeeeeees . : 113.6 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 39% ’ 3.38% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 60% ‘ 2.62% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ d 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 37,347 37,018 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 57,797 58,501 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. ............. 6,088 6,251 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 2,698 2,982 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 43,565 43,912 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,052 2,955 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 900 900 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 20,074 20,158 


* Preliminary, week ended March 31. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 
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War Mobilization Director James F’. 
nes formally took the handcuffs off 
rion planning this week and 
proved his earnestness by recon- 
rting himself. As soon as he had filed 
s quarterly report with Congress, he 
ined. His explanation was that he 
j undertaken to run the Office of 
gr Mobilization & Reconversion 
sly until the end of the war in Europe 
od that as far as his job was concerned, 
E Day had arrived. 

and Blueprint—The task of 
sing the nation’s economy through 
first stages of reconversion to civilian 
eduction now falls on Byrnes’ suc- 
essor, Fred M. Vinson, who was just 
tting settled in the Federal Loan 
gency (BW—Mar.17’45,p17). 
For a starting point, Vinson has the 
Bymes report, a solid 47-page docu- 
nent devoted almost entirely to the 
question of what to do after the Euro- 
xan war ends, and some preliminary 
yorking blueprints from WPB, which 
uickly undertook the translation of 
fymes’ generalizations into more 
specific plans. 

Byres scotched, once and for all, 
the military’s argument that cutbacks 
ater V-E Day will be too small to per- 
mit any reconversion. 
* Prediction on Cutbacks—As a rough 
estimate, Byrnes predicts that Army re- 
quirements will drop 15% to 20% in 
the first quarter after Germany goes 
under; by the end of a year the cuts 
will add up to about 40%. The first- 
quarter cuts will not reflect the full 
measure of relief because in the first 
few months after Germany quits, the 
difficulties of reconditioning and _re- 
chipping will immobilize most of the 
stocks now in the European theater 
BW—Mar.31'45,p5). 

Allowing for lead time and inven- 
tory reduction, Byrnes concludes that 
the first quarter after V-E Day, cutbacks 
will free some 20% of the materials and 
‘acilities now devoted to munitions pro- 
duction. This will be followed by a 5% 
increment in the second quarter and 
another 5% in the third. 

*lt's Size That Counts—Production 
officials regard Byrnes’ arithmetic sus- 
piciously—particularly his flying leap 


on 


yrnes Maps Reconversion 


War mobilization chief's report, filed as he retires, refutes 
ent that V-E Day cutbacks will be too small to permit pro- 
‘on for civilians. WPB blueprints twelve-point program. 


from end-item cutbacks to resources 
that will be freed—but they agree that 
the precise figures don’t matter. What 
counts is that there will be a cutback 
big enough to make room for a sub- 
stantial measure of reconversion. And 
it’s a better than even bet that, once 
the Army starts cutting, it will go a lot 
farther than it now wants to admit. 

As WPB sees it, total munitions pro- 
duction will drop from the present 
rate of $15,800,000,000 a quarter to 
something like $13,900,000,000 the first 
quarter after V-E Day. This figures out 
to 12%. In the second quarter the rate 
will be down to $12,700,000,000, and 
by the fourth quarter after the collapse 
of Germany, it will be 35% below the 
present level. 

e How Much Steel?—In terms of the 
basic commodity, carbon steel (page 9), 
direct military allotments will go down 


from 6,500,000 product tons at present 
to 5,000,000 tons in the first quarter 
after V-E Day and about 4,100,000 tons 
a quarter thereafter. Almost all of the 
first 1,500,000 tons that are released will 
go to make up deficits in allotments to 
essential civilian users—transportation, 
public utilities, basic hard-goods pro- 
grams—that have been squeezed down 
by military demands. 

WPB thinks that there will be con- 
siderable elbow room for additional 
civilian production, however, because 
indirect military consumption of stccl 
will fall off and because manufacturers 
will scale down their inventories in line 
with the reduced requirements. 

e WPB’s Twelve Points—Elaborating 
the Byrnes a WPB Chairman 
1 


J. A. Krug has set up a twelve-point 
program: 

(1) Handle cutbacks so as to distrib- 
ute the production load equitably 


throughout the nation both among in- 
dustries and among regions. 

(2) Give controlled material allot- 
ments and high priority ratings to the 
most essential minimum civilian goods 
programs for some 30 items on prac- 
tically the same footing as munitions. 

(3) Prepare for rapid reconversion by 


James F.. Byrnes (right), who feels that his war job is over, bids hail and fare- 
well to Fred M. Vinson, his successor as Director of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion. Byrnes and Vinson, both tough administrators of wartime 
controls, differ widely on how to insure a prosperous peacetime economy. 
Byrnes, a conservative, would hold government intervention to a minimum. 
Vinson feels that it will require all sorts of sparkplugging by the government. 


giving manufacturers assistance—through 
priorities and other methods—in obtain- 
ing tools, equipment, and long-lead-time 
materials and components needed to 
begin large-scale production. 

(4) Suspend most of the rating floors 
which forbid a supplier to accept orders 
or deliver materials without ratings. 

(5) Put the Controlled Materials 
Plan—which regulates the flow of cop- 
per, steel, and aluminum—on an open- 
end basis by permitting mills to accept 
orders not covered by CMP allotments. 
Orders placed under an allotment would 
have to be filled first, but after that the 
mills could take anything they liked. 

(6) Suspend the limitation and con- 
servation orders. regulating production 
of hard goods as fast as materials and 
manpower become available. 

(7) Suspend almost all specifications 
limitations. 

(8) Relax construction order L-41 to 
permit some of the most urgent civilian 
construction. 

(9) Where production is authorized 
on a restricted basis, assure small busi- 
ness and new producers an opportunity 
to participate. The principal measure 
here will be inventory control, which 
will prevent large manufacturers from 
taking more than their share of available 
materials. 

(10) Introduce a simplified priorities 


TRAFFIC GOES WEST TOWARD JAPAN 


| 
Since D-Day, freight cars unloaded 
for export on the Pacific Coast have 
increased more steadily than At- 
|_lantic shipments, whose big rise 
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system to replace CMP as soon as mili- 
tary orders are cut enough to make 
elaborate controls unnecessary. 

(11) “Streamline” the spot author- 
ization system (Priorities Regulation 25) 
through which manufacturers can get 
special permission from their area Pro- 
duction Urgency Committees to make 
civilian goods. 
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Streamlining will include moving 
the ban on spot in Group I and Grow 
II labor shortage areas and passing the 
word to area Production Urgency Cop 
mittees to be frechanded with auth 
izations whenever a manufacturer has p 
war work in sight. It also will includ 
simplifications of procedure that wil 
také some of the delays and paper wor 
out of spot. 

(12) Continue controls on materia 
in tight supply. This will be the joker 
from the standpoint of many manuf 
turers. Among the materials that prob 
ably will remain tight until the end of 
both wars are textiles of all sorts, leather 
tin, paper, containers, many chemicals 
crude rubber, cordage’ fibers, and—per. 
haps most important—lumber. 

e Variation of Spot Program—1 he miss. 
ing element in the program, as Kng 
laid it out, is a statement of the tin- 
ing on cach of the twelve steps. In the 
early stages, WPB hopes to use some 
variation of spot authorization—plus a 
liberalization of CMP —to take care of 
partial reconversion. When military 
cutbacks are big enough, it will open- 
‘end CMP. 

Eventually WPB will wind up witha 
simple priority system. All military 
production and the most critical civil- 
ian work will carry a single prionity. 
There may be a junior priority band, if 
necessary, for other essential civilian 
production. 

WPB’s emergency AAA rating and its 
scheduling powers would be retained for 
bottleneck breaking. 

e Similar to First Plan—In this 
stage, the new reconversion plan will be 
almost identical with WPB’s first V-E 
Day play, hastily shoved out of sight 
after the ban on reconversion talk last 
fall. The main difference between the 
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re the end of 1945. 

Lumber Is Problem—Construction 
resents a special problem because of 
e lumber shortage, but to get indus- 
- ready for action, supplies of hard- 
are, heating equipment, and the like 
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Assist for Lewis 


Secretary Perkins’ entry 
into coal negotiations proves a 
help to U.M.W.’'s effort to out- 
flank wage stabilization line. 


It was evident this week that Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins’ inter- 
vention in the coal negotiations (page 
86) had given John L. Lewis a substan- 
tial advantage in his effort to grab a 
post-V-E Day cushion for his miners 
which will set a precedent for the entire 
union movement. 

e Secretary Proposes—Miss Perkins, in 
an eleventh-hour effort to get coal 
operators and miners together on a new 
contract without certifying the dispute 
tc the National War Labor Board, pro- 
posed that the United Mine Workers’ 
demand for what boils down to a $1.50- 
a-day pay increase be granted by the 
operators, with Lewis agreeing to forget 
about his request for a 10¢-a-ton royalty. 

Operators promptly balked, forcing 
certification to NWLB and eventual 
settlement of the» dispute by that 
agency. But Lewis now has a goal to 
shoot at which has the blessing of at 
least one government department. 

The proposed $1.50-a-day pay boost 
is shrewdly angled to flank the wage 
stabilization line. It would accrue by 


: ill be built up. Special clearances will 
a be given to industrial reconversion proj- 
cts and badly needed community facili- 
ics, The National Housing Agency’s 
nOving MManguishing H-2 program of construc- 
Grou fon in congested areas probably will get 
ng tl b new lease on life. 
Con lransportation also will be a head- 
uthor. HReche, partly because of the difficulties 
has n if funneling traffic through West Coast 
iclud ports (chart, page 16), partly because the 
wil nilroads and truck lines have been 
WOTK starved for maintenance materials in 
recent years. 

“a Food will be another sore spot in the 
“s economy (BW—Mar.31’45,p17). 
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IB FOR A BEGINNING AND AN END 


At Manila’s shell-ripped principal pier, the first two U.S. freight ships to 
enter the harbor since the Japanese occupation unload cargoes of war items 
and civilian necessities. To the islanders, the vessels are tokens of a new begin- 
ning; to the high command, the beginning of an end—the opening of a reliable 
supply line for materials to be employed in rebuilding Manila as a major base 
of operations for the coming final assault to polish off the war in the Pacific. 
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paying time and a half for overtime after 
seven hours a day, instead of after 40 
hours a week, as at present. Lewis is 
after the biggest industry-wide wage 
increase since the Little Steel formula 
was promulgated and he’s using what is 
known as a “fringe issue” (B\W—Mar. 
17°45,p21) to get it. 

e What Now Prevails—Under the ex- 
pired agreement which NWLB ex- 
tended pending settlement (Lewis im- 
posed a 30-day limit on the extension), 
miners are paid $8.50 a day for a total 
of nine hours underground, including 
an assumed 45 minutes travel time and 
fifteen minutes of lunch. The eight 
hours spent actually mining coal is paid 
for at a basic rate of $1 an hour, with 
the 45 minutes travel time paid for at 
two-thirds the regular rate—netting an 
added 50¢. The lunchtime is not paid 
for. 

Lewis called for payment of $1] an 
hour for the first seven hours, with time 
and a half for the remaining two hours, 
including lunchtime, for a_ total of 
$10 a day. 


Prior to the existing contract, the 
miners had a seven-hour day, but no 
compensation was provided for the 


travel time. Their normal 35-hour week 
brought them a basic wage of $35. 

Under the Lewis proposal, peacetime 

hours would be set at seven a day, five 
days a week, for which a total of $35 
would be paid. However, travel time, 
assumed at 45 minutes, but actually 
closer to one hour, would be included— 
reducing the time spent actually min- 
ing coal to six hours a day or less, but 
with no- reduction in pay. 
e Shield Against Mechanization—'| he 
United Mine Workers believe that their 
proposal must be adopted to prevent 
widespread coal unemployment when 
mine mechanization is intensified dur 
ing the postwar period. 

Another advantage of the plan, from 
the point of vicw of the U.M.W., is its 
provision of a basis for a demand for a 
substantial incrcase in base rates when 
overtime work is abandoned. 

With coal now on an over-all nine- 
hour day, six days a week, the Lewis 
demand would mean that 19 hours 
would be paid for at time-and-a-half 
rates, with the penalty overtime amount 
ing to $9.50 a week, or almost $2 a day 
when spread over the standard five-day 
week. Obviously Lewis will want to 
retain this premium after the war. 

With a traditional seven-hour day 
ia the coal industry to point to in jus- 
tification of his demand, and with Miss 
Perkins’ approval to throw in NWLB’s 
face, Lewis figures he’s sitting very 
pretty indeed. NWLB, however, finds 
its own seat very hot. Lewis, the board’s 
old nemesis, has succeeded again in 


putting NWLB on the spot. 
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MERRY WIVES AT WINDSOR 


In Windsor, where meat is plentiful and ration-free, 
Detroit householders jam butcher shops (left); at the 
border (right), they declare their Canadian purchases to 
customs men—and hand over required ration 
points. Shortages this side of the line have resulted in 
recent weeks in a record number of cross-border trips by 


U.S. 


Detroiters shopping for meat and poultry they ' 
at home—points or no points. In one week, officials too} 


in 105,000 red points upon the insistence of OP A, whic 
fears that over-the-border shoppers might upset equit 
able distribution in the U.S. with “imported” food stuf 
Windsor, meanwhile, complains that its own m« 

is dwindling, is grateful for point collections tl 
Detroit housewives from stripping the region's larder 


OPA Face-Saving 


Court indorsement of two 
meat pricing regulations upholds 
agency and yet gives packers 
some hope for adjustments. 


The U. S. Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals stepped into the troubled meat 
situation this week, handing down— 
in the nick of time—a batch of decisions 
which may serve to mollify the irate 
meat packing industry, at the same time 
saving considerable face for OPA. 

In hot sessions before a Senate Ag- 

riculture subcommittee investigating 
food shortages, the packers have 
charged that OPA pricing policies are 
largely responsible for the scarcity of red 
meats (BW—Mar.31°45,p17). 
e Two Standards Indorsed—On the ap- 
peal of Armour & Co. from existing 
ceilings on fresh beef, the court upheld 
the pricing standards which have been 
OPA’s bulwark against the industry's 
demand for higher prices. 

Specifically, the court indorsed: (1) 
OPA’s “industry earnings standard,” 
which holds prices to be “generally fair 
and equitable” if an industry, as a 
whole, is earning prewar profits or bet- 
ter; (2) OPA’s “product standard,” 
which limits adjustments on individual 
items produced at a loss to an amount 


sufhcient to cover the out-of-pocket 
costs of the bulk of the producers in 
an industry. 

The court’s indorsement of the 

product standard comes at a time when 
this has been under heavy fire from 
labor (BW —Mar.3’45,p8). 
e Price Hike Denied—The court threw 
out Armour’s contention that the 
product standard should be applied to 
carcass beef operations alone, holding 
that it must be applied to cattle opera- 
tions as a whoalosiaphaiion the by- 
products which have traditionally been 
the biggest source of profit for the 
large processing slaughterers. On this 
basis, the court ruled that Armour was 
not entitled to a price increase. 

What goes for Armour presumably 

goes also for other processing slaugh- 
terers. There’s a joker in the decision 
for OPA, however. 
e Relief Foreseen—Up to now, the 
product standard has had theoretical 
rather than practical significance to the 
meat packing industry because OPA has 
not sought to apply it there on account 
of the difficulties of cost allocation. 
The court now makes use of the prod- 
uct standard mandatory. 

This means that as soon as packers 
run badly into the red—fail to meet 
out-of-pocket costs—on either beef or 
pork operations OPA must fix them up 
regardless of the state of their over-all 
profits, They may not be able to take 
advantage of this now, but with the 


’ 


meat situation the way it 
come in handy sometime. 

e May Be Forced to Act—Th« 
of the packers’ complaints in recent 
months has been that they could 

out all right as long as profit n pork 
covered losses in beef. With 

hog slaughter they claim that current 
operations (not covered by the court 
decision) are in the reds 

If this proves true, OPA will | 
forced to act. Price officials already ar 
talking of finding a little extra subsid 
money to ease pork ceilings if cost 
studies show packers losing money. 
e Aid for Little Man—In a companior 
piece to the Armour decision, the cour: 
held that nonprocessing packers wh 
have no byproducts to carry the co 
load are entitled to more money 

Economic Stabilization Director Wi 
liam H. Davis quickly took one step 
to ease their plight by extending the 
full 80¢ subsidy which nonprocessing 
slaughterers have been receiving as com 
pensation for their price squeeze and 
which had been scheduled to drop to 
30¢ a cwt. on Apr. 1. 

With price ceilings on live cattle 
in effect since January, the nonprocess 
ing slaughterers are expected to mak 
out with the 80¢ subsidy. The slaugh 
terers joined OPA in requesting th 
court to vacate its decision, giving OPA 
time to present evidence that they can 
break even in the present market 01 
the 80¢ subsidy. 
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Just two years ago (on A r. 8, 1943) 
dent Roosevelt issued his order to 
iq the line. The order was a man- 
te to the agencies concerned—the 
Fe of Economic Stabilization, the 
pA, and the National War Labor 
nard—to stop inflation in its tracks, 
whatever means available (BW —Apr. 
43,pl7). 
The questions, two years later, are: 
}) Has the line held so far? (2) If it 
ys held up to now, can it continue to 
oid in the critical reconversion period 


t by hich James F. Byrnes ushered in as 
took HB. retired as War Mobilization Direc- 
vhic} r (page 15)? 
‘quit. Which Line?—Actually, the line 
tuft hich the President ordered held was 
wt the line of Apr. 8, 1943, but the 
ppl ine of Sept. 15, 1942—the line estab- 
Keep HB.hed by Congress when it passed the 
der, feabilization law. The order came when 
Bic cost of living, wage rates, and farm 
srices had continued to climb for six 
may ME yonths in spite of the law. Stabiliza- 
ton along the line Congress drew would 
tden fi have entailed not a holding but a roll- 


cent HiBhack of its components. Almost every- 


lake MB body has now forgotten where the line 
Or  eally was. ole. 

iced By and large the stabilization effort 
rent 


in the past two years has been success- 
its BiB fl (see cover). The cost of living and 
tam prices are balanced at a level only 
2% BM lightly above the Apr. 8 line—3.3% 
= for the cost of living, 3.8% for farm 
id prices. Factory wage rates, on the basis 
St BBM of average straight-time a earnings, 
adjusted for interindustry shifts, have 
o risen 10.8%. 
- But over a longer stretch—essentially 
'° B® the whole war period—wage rates, too, 
can be considered to have stayed in 
: balance. When the Little Steel for- 
H nula for wages was established in July, 
P 1942, the cost of living had already risen 
i5% since January, 1941. The object 
5 of the Little Steel formula was to allow 
wages, like prices, to rise just 15%— 
and no more. Naked base wage rates, to 
’ which NWLB’s 15% formula is ap- 
plied, actually have risen only 19.7% 
ince January, 1941. (This reflects, in 
part, the fact that many employee 
groups were receiving more than 15% 
at the time the freeze was applied.) 
* Counting the Extras—If ae base 
lates are adjusted for all the extras— 
bracket adjustments, fringe adjustments, 
substandard adjustments—wage rates have 
nsen more than 30% since Jan. 1, 1941. 
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ill Wage-Price Line Hold? 
On basis of stabilization program's effectiveness to date, 


jnistration plans to continue controls after V-E Day, as urged 
Byrnes. Reconversion goods will magnify problem. 


endl and 


The NWLB figures 37%; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, using a refined figure, 
gets over 30%. But the cost of living 
has jumped 25.8% in the same period, 
and in the opinion of the President's 
special cost-of-living committee, the 
BLS index should be boosted another 
4% or 5% to allow for quality deteriora- 
tion and other changes it does not now 


fully reflect (BW—Nov.25'44,p5). 


Hence, since the Little Steel formula 
was set, the effort to hold prices, like 
the effort to hold wages, has failed by 
about 10%. 

In the past two years, since the Presi 
dent drew the line, no general break 
through has been permitted—in the cost 
of living, wage rates, farm prices—which 
would force an open retreat to a higher 
line. Over half the rise in the cost of 
living and farm prices and a good part 
of the rise in wage rates since March, 
1943, came within a couple of months 
after the line was drawn and before it 
became fully effective. 

e Need Will Continue—The Adminis- 
tration’s intention to hold fast to the 
same line after Germany goes under is 
implicit in Byrnes’ forthright statement, 


FACTORS IN THE INFLATION PICTURE 


Consumer spending outgains income under pressure of rising savings 


Dete: Dept. of Commerce; Securities & Exchonge Commission, Bureoy of 
lebor Stotistics; Bureay of Agricultural Economics, N Y¥ Stock Exchonge 
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LIVING COSTS SINCE “HOLD THE LINE” 


@ 
o 


1943-100 
g 


March, 
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A: 


CLOTHING 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Date Burecw of Labor Stotistecs 
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The two key tactors in holding down living costs are food, which has a weight 
ot 40% in the total, and rent, 17% of all costs. House furnishings, up the most, 


% or 


account tor only 3%, 


“miscellaneous” costs 20%, clothing 13%, fuel 6%. 


“Price, wage, and rationing controls 
must be continued after V-E Day.” 
Any thought of a sudden relaxation of 
controls has been scotched by Byrnes’ 
estimate that military cutbacks in the 
first quarter following the end of the 
war in Europe will not exceed 20%, 
leaving government spending for war 
still at an annual rate of over $70,000.- 
000,000. ‘This means, for the immedi- 
ate present, a continuation of shortages 
of manpower and civilian goods, a con- 
tinuing need for inflation controls to 
tailor , Rowe to supply. 

The Administration has held the line 
thus far through a combination of smart 
political strategy, magnificent stalls, and 
sundry admunistrative devices which 
have channeled inflation where it 
couldn't be dammed. Maneuvering 
which has kept consumer food subsi- 
dies going for two years in the face 
ot bitter congressional opposition—until 
they have now ceased to be an issue— 
is an example of smart politics. The 
steclworkers’ demand for a straight wage 
boost, which the Administration juggled 
for months (BW—Dec.2°44,p16), prob- 
ably involved the most magnificent stall. 
e Fringe Adjustments—Refusing to lift 
the Little Steel lid on basic hourly wage 
rates, NWLB has attempted to satisfy 
labor's demand for fatter pay envelopes 
with a series of fringe adjustments— 
shift differentials, job reclassifications, 
vacation pay. The number and size of 
these concessions finally reached a point 
where, mm almost his last act as stabili- 
zation director, Judge Fred M. Vinson 
was obliged to fence in the area of 
permissible fringe adjustments, com- 
pressing them into a formula almost as 
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rigid as Little Steel (BW —Mar.17’45, 
p2l). 

John L. Lewis and his coal miners, 
who provided the first real test of Little 
Steel, will probably also provide the 
major test of the Administration’s de- 
termination to be tough on fringe in- 
creases (page 17). 

Presumably there’s enough stretch 
left in fringe adjustments to tide wage 
stabilization over the next five or six 
months. By that time military cutbacks 
should have reached a level where it 
will no longer be necessary to strait- 
jacket wages. 

e How Raise Wages?—President Roose- 
velt is committed to raising basic wage 
rates, somewhere on the road back to 
— operations. The question is 
ow. Until inflationary pressure on 
prices eases, labor must resign itself 
to present hourly rates with take-home 
pay dropping as war orders are cut back 
and hours of work drop. Byrnes holds 
forth hope of an early wage increase only 


for workers in those few industries in ‘ 


which hourly rates have increased less 
than the cost of living. 

The price line, like the wage line, 
has been bent, but it is probably strong 
enough to hold through the post-V-E- 
Day period. 

Price stabilization has not been a 
solid freeze. Price increases in some 
fields have been covered up by decreases 
in others. At the time of the hold-the- 
line order, OPA did not have all food 
under direct price control. Extension of 
food-price control has been a major 
factor in stabilizing the cost of living 
in the past two years, but bountiful 
harvests have helped, too. Now OPA 


is faced with continuing 
(BW—Mar.31°45,p17). 

@ New Mechanisms—N; 
pricing mechanisms, svc! 
and clothing controls (B 
pl7), have contributed 

OPA’s ability to hold th: 

OPA already has gon 
far as Congress will let it 
ing price control to co1 
services not already covc 
still room for tighter rar 
things which are now wu 
But the development of n 
always a long drawn out 
process. 

Higher wages (chart, p 
other costs are now pressing 
price ceilings. By forcing 
tion by manufacturers and 
OPA hopes to hold the cost 
spite of this. 

More alarming to OPA t| 
cost-price relationships is 
of individual savings. Wi 
spend these savings is alr 
a new spurt in retail sales 
now rising faster than incom« 
and an inflationary upsurge 
real estate and stocks (chart 
Pessimistic officials have no hope 
people will be more willing to 
after V-E Day, think that the 
will be less so. 

Time was when stabilization officia 
expected supplies of food and text 
to ease quickly following the end 
the German war, leaving durable good 
the only major problem for price co 
trol. Now it appears that the food and 
textile shortages will persist long after. 
ward. 

e An Additional Problem—To thie prob 
lem of continuing to control prices i 
these fields will be added that of pr 
ing reconversion goods which will con 
on the market at first in a_ volume 
woefully insufficient to meet deman 
Byrnes wryly commented, “We can 
keep the price of refrigerators, vacuw 
cleaners, or flatirons from running awa 
when none are being made and when 
few are on the market. People cannot 
very well bid for goods that are not for 
sale. But once the manufacture of such 
products is permitted, there will be an 
outlet for pent-up demands.” 

A few months ago, stabilization off- 
cials were as much worried about poss- 
ble post-V-E-Day deflation as inflation 
The size and timing of the cutbacks 
now planned indicate that employment 
and consumer income will continue 
high, that there will be no danger of a 
drop in spending. 

But for the first few months of the 
transition period, price-wage stabiliza- 
tion will simply be more of the same 
And during this period, at least, the 
line can be expected to hold. 
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‘Planes O.K.'d 


U.S. pushes production to 


fast fighters into action. 


. publicized program adds 
to significant proportions. 


msidered prediction that 
ipparently is destined for 
not this one” (BW—Nov. 
be due for an early spring 


sst fall's 
jet plane - 
next wal 
pl7) mai 


jon. 
though no American jet plane has 


- reported in combat over the Euro- 
theater. and very probably won't 
unless Germany holds out for an- 


other two or three months (the mini- 


mum time it will take to assemble and 


train combat teams for the Army’s re- 


cently announced jet-driven Lockheed 
P-80), there have been sufficient num 
bers of German jet-propelled Messe: 
schmitts in the air to force the Allied 
high command to reconsider the role 
of the jet plane—particularly for the 
Pacific war. 

e British Jets in Action—England’s Glos 
ter Meteors with their twin jets are 
now revealed to have been in successful 
action against V-] robot flying bombs 
since last summer and may be expected 
almost any day to go into combat over 
the Western Front where flights have 
been hinted at in war correspondence 
but not described in detail. 


No plans for the Army’s use of the 
new fighter in the Japanese theater have 
been revealed, but the Navy has al 
ready partially tipped its hand by per- 
mitting the publication of three separate 
announcements that add up to a pro- 
gram of significant proportions: 

(1) Westinghouse has “developed 
the first wholly American design of jet 
propulsion aircraft engine to be tested 
in flight” which is expected to “produce 
more propulsive thrust for its weight 
than any other aircraft engine built to 
date. It will power combat aircraft of 
the U. S. Navy.” 

(2) An increase of $45,000,000 in 
contracts calling for additional fighting 
planes and almost doubling the number 
previously on order has been placed by 


for Reparations—Man Of Fractions, 


Economic vivisection of Hitler’s 
corporate state will be a thing for 
vhich 1945 will be remembered. The 
carving (for which reparations is 
another word) will begin late this 
month in Moscow. There the Allies 
will determine how much _ business 
life will be breathed into a reconsti- 
tuted Reich and how much of what 
was Germany will go into the fiber of 
arebuilt non-German Europe. 

Among the difficult questions to 
be decided will be how many Ger- 
mans must work in Russia, how many 
in France, under what conditions, 
and how long. 
¢ Opposed Backgrounds—Chief rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
the sessions of the Allied Repara- 
tions Commission will be two men 
of opposed backgrounds. Head of 
the delegation will be a  scholar- 


Clay P. Bedford 


statistician, his top colleague a 
builder of dams, shipyards, and al 
most everything else that can be 
built in a big way. 

The scholar, Dr. Isador Lubin 
(“Lube” to Mr. Roosevelt and othe 
friends), has been in the inner circles 
of high officialdom so long that his 
appointment caused less surprise 
than his choice of a No. 1 team- 
mate. The man Lubin insisted on 
taking with him is Clay P. Bedford, 
who has been running Henry Kaiser's 
Richmond (Calif.) x Pawn 

Lubin (drawn into the White 

House coterie because the President 
could always understand his statis- 
tics) has been grappling with busi- 
ness problems ever since the last war, 
when he served as a statistician for 
the Food Administration and as one 
of the experts retained by the War 
Industries Board. 
e Like a Professor—Now nearing his 
49th birthday, Lubin looks like a 
kindly college professor, an effect 
heightened by increasing baldness 
and the glasses he wears. Born in 
Worcester, Mass., of German-Jewish 
parents, he got his doctorate from the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School in 
1926, gradually gained prominence 
as a wage and labor expert. 

The Lubin approach is that of the 
scientist. In conversation, he is soft- 
spoken, intense, moving always in a 
straight, line dictated by marshaled 
facts. 

Lubin knows Europe. For three 
years he represented the U. S. in the 
International Labor Organization at 
Geneva. 

e A Native of Texas—Colleague Clay 
Bedford is a native of Texas, now 41, 


Man Of Actions 


schooled in California and then grad- 
uated from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute as a civil engineer im 1926. 
He went to work for the Kaiser Pay- 
ing Co. Since then he has been all 
over the western U. S. map on one 
Kaiser job after another. A _high- 
way project took him to Cuba for 
three years, Elsewhere he has worked 
on gravel plants, ee. and as 
general superintendent of the outfits 
that built the Bonneville main spill 
way and the Grand Coulee high dam. 
Bedford looks like a college foot 
ball player, has the broad shoulders 
popularly associated with “‘men of 
action.”” Upon these shoulders and 
Lubin’s will fall the hefty job of 
shaping a reparations program that 
will repair the German-invaded na 
tions without running afoul of this 
nation’s avowed ideological aims. 


Isador Lubin 
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the U.S. Navy with the Ryan Acro- 
nautical Co. whose total orders for its 
new Navy fighting plane exceed $103,- 
000,000 and will require an accelerated 
production rate at least until midsum- 
mer of 1946. 

(3) Design of Ryan’s Navy fighter 
calls for jet propulsion. 
@ Japanese Imagination?—That Japan 
has some advance inkling of the Navy 
program is indicated by the persistance 
of Radio Tokyo in reporting the use of 
jet planes in the softening up of the 
Ryukyu Islands preparatory to this 
week's invasion of Okinawa. Although 
Ryan and Westinghouse are racing 
against time to put jet planes aboard 
carriers by midsummer, the fantastically 
fast craft are scarcely out of the proto- 
type stage, and the Japanese commen- 
tator must have been surprised into un- 
warranted conclusions when he saw pro- 


TO BE BUSY 


The period immediately after V-E 
Day will be a hot time for the Surplus 
Property Board, which has the job of 
supervising disposal of government- 
owned surpluses. Responsibility for 
making disposal wheels turn will fall 
on Col. Alfred E. Howse (above), 
who takes over as administrator for 
the board. Formerly a procurement 
oficer for the Army Air Forces, 
Howse helped build up the AAF pro- 
curement system. He succeeds Mason 
Britton, who engineered the transfer 
of the surplus disposal business from 
the old Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration to the new board. 
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peller-driven craft equipped with JATO 
(jet-assisted take-off which is in reality 
rocket-assisted take-off) swishing off a 
carrier at speeds too fast for a propeller. 

If he had been informed on German 

experimentation with jet planes, as he 
probably was, he would have seen no 
incongruity in a combination of pro- 
peller and jet—the first to be used for 
cruising at low altitudes where air is 
dense, the second at_ stratospheric 
heights where air is so thin and fric- 
tionless as to allow “equal and Ys 
reactions” to attain maximum efhciency 
and minimum fuel consumption, and 
both prop and jet in unison to get a 
plane off the ground at the highest pos- 
sible speed. A jet plane has been con- 
sidered a notorious fuel eater in dense 
air with a theoretic inability to begin 
to strut speeds rivaling the 720 m.p.h. 
ot sound until it gains several miles of 
altitude. 
@ Research Is Pushed—How far theoret- 
ical limitations will be projected into 
the immediate and postwar future can 
only be determined by further research, 
experiment, and experience; and_ jet 
propulsion is going to get a lion’s dose 
of all three at the hands of govern- 
ment and private business. 

The National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics, created some years ago 
by Congress, has already outlined its 
« Hs and is going ahead full blast at 
Langley Field in the East, Moffatt Field 
in the West, and at its Cleveland engine 
laboratory (BW—Mar.10°45,p70). 

The big three of governmental re- 

search—the Naval Air Experimental 
Station at Philadelphia, the Army’s Air 
Technical Service. Command at Wright 
Field, and the NACA-—are also all in 
motion. Progress reports will probably 
have to await the war’s end, but it is 
already pretty evident that a properly 
designed jet plane need not be much 
more of a fuel eater than a high-speed 
conventional plane. 
@ Components in Line—Westinghouse 
let it be known last week that it is 
forming an “aviation gas turbine divi- 
sion for the manufacture of military and, 
later, commercial gas turbine aircraft 
engines, based on the jet engine already 
developed . . . for the Navy.” It be- 
lieves it has an edge on competition by 
reason of its adoption of an axial flow 
air compressor a second all four of a 
jet engine’s “major components—com- 
pressor, combustor, turbine, and jet 
nozzle—-are lined up one behind the 
other in that order, so that power is 
not lost in changing the direction of 
flow of the column of air that roars 
through the turbine.” 

This week General Electric, the jet 
pioneer in this country which adapted 
its designs partly from the English 
original and partly from its own turbo- 


Labor Law Washe: Oy 


The prospect of «¢ ea 
tional service leg; ,o 
washed out this week n th 
Senate, by a 46-to-2 2a 
jected the House-appro.ed com 
promise joint-conferen eTsiog 
of a labor draft law ~Ma 
31°45,p94). The Admi tion's 
hope for favorable Ser 
had rested on getting a. , 

But the majority leader, Seq 
Alben Barkley, was un to d 
liver, and the week-end ise of 
the Byrnes report (pag 
plying that the end was in sigh 
made it all the more i sible 
Labor-minded senators, sormally 
wheelhorses for the Adrinisty. 
tion, were determined to talk the 
bill to death. 

Filling out the opposition ranks 
were Republicans, farm | sena- 
tors, and others responsive to the 
thinking of the chambers of com. 
merce and the National Assn, of 
Manufacturers. 

With the psychological mo. 
ment passed, the White I louse ; 
resigned to entering the reconve: 
sion period with nothing mor 
than the voluntary controls oy 
the labor market now used by t! 
War Manpower Commission. 


supercharger, is revealing that the 
closed cabin of the Army’s G.I. -enging 
Lockheed P-80 is both warmed 
pressurized for -high altitudes by 
taken from the first unit of its comp 
sor-combustor-turbine-jet team. GJ 
likes a centrifugal compressor for 1 
sons of its own despite the fact that 
introduces a twist into the air col 
The G.E., jet will also be manufactur 
for the Army Air Forces by the Alli 
Division of General Motors. 
@ Other Companies Busy—W eck be! 
last Packard announeed that it is pq 
paring to include research in gas 
bines and jet propulsion engines in 
advanced aircraft engine development 
program. And this week Pratt & Whi 
ney is making a similar announcement 
P.&W. has under negotiation with th 
Navy experimental contracts for ne 
powerplant developments in the gas tut 
bine and jet propulsion fields. In ada 
tion this division is tooling up to mant 
facture a quantity of Westinghouse } 
propulsion engines for the Navy. 
Wright Acronautical announced s 
months ago that it would produce 4 
ation turbines as well as convention 
type engines after the war, suggestit 
that its gas turbine would be of hig 
power, possibly as much as 10,000 hp 
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1- Ryerson 


9). Steel from Stock 


_) 


And How They Benefit Your Company Today 


ough Ryerson steel-from-stock service to your In most cases we can still deliver the steel you want, 
pmpany today can’t always be.as comp’ete and fast when you want it and where you want it. 
s we'd like it, nevertheless, certain features of our Thus your purchasing executives can concen- 
rvice are probably more helpful than ever before. trate their steel-buying with Ryerson and know 

If, for example, some particular item your com- that Ryerson dependability is the same as always. 
any needs is not available—though our stocks in That all your Ryerson contacts will be sincerely 
leven plants are more diversified than any interested in helping with your steel prob- 
n the country —then we do our level best lems. That all we have learned from more 
orecommend an item that will serve. And than 100 years in the steel business is at 
he recommendation is practical— made your service. If your company hasn’t 
by men with extensive theoretical as well our latest Stock List and Data Book, 
spractical technical experience withsteel. will you please write our nearest plant. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


RYERSON STEEL 


What kept vacuum cleaners 


from looking 
like this? 


The modern vacuum cleaner is a 
good example of electrical efficiency. 
Strong, compact, light in weight, it 
has become indispensable to Mrs. 
Homemaker. 

What made this possible? Two 
things. First, the mechanical inge- 
nuity of the electrical manufacturing 
industry and its constant striving for 
better functional design. Second, the 
development and continued im- 
provement of electrical sheet steel 
for light, powerful motors. 

The electrical steel research that 
Armco initiated in 1903 led year by 
year to more efficient and less waste- 
ful use of electricity. As the quality 
of electrical sheet steel was improved, 


Help finish the fight—with War Bonds 


motors became smaller and more effi- 
cient. Look at the modern vacuum 
cleaner, electric fan, washing ma- 
chiné, refrigerator—and the power- 
ful, compact motors that operate 
vital equipment on our big bomber 
planes! 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 
Electrical sheet steel is only one of 
the many special-purpose steels de- 
veloped by Armco. Perhaps you can 
use this experience to advantage— 
now in war-products manufacture 
or later in peacetime products. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 971 Curtis Street, Middle- 


town, Ohio. 


Special 
purpose |_- 
sheet 
steels 
FOR WAR AND FOR PEACE 


to drive one or more p; 
trasted with the turbin a 
cally similar principles 
less jet propulsion planc 
'44,p66). 

e Oil Research, Too—\\ 
both the major electrica 
and all the major produ 
tional aircraft engines 
propulsion, at least two of 
eum refiners are undert i: 
hensive research on fuels tel 
and gas turbines. Shel! al 
few pictures of its lal 
shown (BW—Mar.31’45,) 


Standard Oil Develop: t isn’t 
ing much publicly, but it }\.s been, 
ating a similar laboratory 4t top sy 
since last October. It ha ad 


firmed what pilots of jet planes } 
suspected for some time—t))t a py 
fraction of petroleum, such as kery 
makes a considerably more efficient 
less expensive fuel than igh-oct 
gasoline. 

Although jet planes for private , 
still far around the corner, xecuti 
are said to be looking at their 
vestment in aviation gasoline refine 
with jaundiced eyes. 


It's Circus Time 


But world’s biggest sh 
opens under cloud of Haro 
tragedy, with top operati 
men facing jail. 


Arrival of spring was officially \ 

fied this week when the Ringling Bb: 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
at Madison Square Garden, New \ 
Garguantua, the aerialists, the cl 
and the smells were there in satish 
volume, but neither management 1 
fans could shake off the cloud of 
season's tragedy. 
e Key Men Under Sentence-|} 
show's top operating men were und 
manslaughter sentences as a result 
the July 6, 1944, fire at Hartio 
Conn., which killed 168 persons, : 
jured many more, and posed a seri 
threat to a unique American institut 
Before the show opened, the Harti 
court heard arguments for suspen 
of the sentences and for a withdr 
of the pleas of nolo contendere (wi 
accepts the sentence without admitt 
the guilt). 

A list of the defendants shows just 
cation for the circus attorney’s assert 
that the show might have to aban 
its road tour if the key men are jail 
Here are the men and the terms 
which they have been sentenced 

George W. Smith, general mana 
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your post-war package planning, 
e progressive retailer’s viewpoint 
ill aid you. He’sa day-to-day observ- 
of the consumer in action. Heknows 
pm experience what packaging can 
for sales. Here’s what he considers 
sportant in packaging: 


SPARENCY—A survey of normal 
bacetime ising conditions 
owed that 89% of retailers consid- 
ed transparent wrapping the most 
tisfactory packaging material. And 
ght out of ten grocers reported they 
ve better display to the more at- 
actively packaged products. That’s 
hy the retailer will welcome your 
hoice of transparent Du Pont Cello- 

e on your products. It empha- 
zes eye appeal . . . it shows what’s 


side! 


OTECTION—-When customers find 
eshness and flavor missing from a 
oduct, they soon let the dealer 
now, and the manufacturer feels the 
onsequences. Nine out of ten grocers 
ported that they attached great im- 
ortance to the way in which the man- 


ufacturer packaged his product. They 
know it’s essential to safeguard the 
freshness and quality of foods. That’s 
why they’re in favor of moistureproof 
Du Pont Cellophane. It protects 
freshness and flavor. 


LOW PACKAGING COST—Cutting dis- 
tribution expenses by means of pack- 
aging economies makes sense to the 
dealer . . . because he realizes this 
passes on more value to his customer. 
Dealers know that post-war products 
will have to be priced to appeal. This 
will call for a low-cost packaging ma- 
terial . . . and one that can be used 


most efficiently on automatic wrap- 
ping machines. 


Right now, military demands limit 
the civilian supply of Du Pont Cello- 
phane. We hope the day will soon 
coine when there will be enough to 
meet all needs, but investigate the 
possibilities of Du Pont Cellophane 
now, so you can profit by its advan- 
tages in the post-war tomorrow. Our 
converters and our own organization 
will be glad to work with you. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Cellophane Division, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


<6. u 5 par ort 


@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new produets and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
- 2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. B 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


For 22 years, we have origi- 
nated, or developed, metal 
product ideas; made models; 
then produced parts and com- 
plete products, experimentally 
or in mass in our own plant. 
Our experience, ingenuity and capacity 
enable us to co-operate as your only, 
or auxiliary, engineering and manufac- 
turing departments. Our informatively 
illustrated book, “INGENUITY”, will tell 
executives who address me personally, 
why and how. 


JOSEPH J. CHENEY 


President INGENUITY 
* 
EST. 
1923 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. scx.so BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


By the all-important ticket wagon, James Haley, vice-president of Ringli 
Bros. and. Barnum & Bailey, flanked by Ray Marlowe, ticket superintenden 
and Fred De Wolfe, treasurer, plots a triumph to offset last season's disas 


two to seven years; James A. Haley 
(husband of Aubrey Ringling), vice- 
president, one to five years; Leonard 
Aylesworth, boss canvassman, two to 
seven years; David W. Blanchfield, 
superintendent of rolling stock, six 
months; Edward R. Veersteg, chief 
electrician, one year. William Kaley, 
chief seatman, is serving one year. 

e Claims Exceed $3,000,000—Claims 
against the circus as a result of the 
fire total more than $3,000,000. The 
only insurance was $500,000 written by 
Lloyds of London. Ringling repre- 
sentatives point out that the people 
of Connecticut now have the largest 
financial stake in the big show. 

Following the New York run, the 
show moves to Boston, after which it 
is scheduled to open under canvas in 
Washington. There the most important 
word in the publicity and advertising 
will be “flameproofed.” It refers to 
the treatment given tents and seats to 
insure against another disaster. 

Since the circus has its own railroad 
cars, it had no trouble arranging with 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
for its tour. All signs point to a good 
season. Money is plentiful; people are 
spending lavishly on movies and thea- 
ters, should do the same for the “big- 
gest show on earth.” 

e Bad Luck Dogs Show—Meantime fans 
are praying that the Ringling show has 
finished its run of bad luck. It began 
to hit the bumps several years ago 
under the leadership of John Ringling 
North (BW-—Apr.10°43,p28). There 
was a strike of musicians which forced 
the circus to use canned music and 
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loudspeakers. In one town valuable an 
mals were poisoned. In another anim, 
were destroyed by fire. Old-timers » 
sented the blue tent, the glamor ¢ 
and other innovations by which Non 
Bel Geddes, the industrial designer, ; 
temptéd to streamline the show 

The frills were hastily discarde 
when John Ringling North abando 
management of the show to R 
Ringling, now president.  Associat 
with him in active contro] are \r: 
Charles Ringling (widow of one of th 
original brothers), James A. Haley, ai 
his wife, Aubrey Ringling Haley. 
e Grand Opera Touches—W hile 
new group has returned to circus funda 
mentals, it does not mean that original- 
ity is lacking. Thus the opening spec- 
tacle of the 1945 show is Alice in 
Wonderland, a musical extravaganza. 
Score for this number was written by 
Deems Taylor, the versatile head of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors & Publishers (ASCAP). In his 
more serious moments, Taylor wnites 
operas which are played (somewhat 
apologetically) at the Metropolitan. — 

This year there is a cordial spirit of 
hands-across-the-city between the Met. 
ropolitan Opera and the Ringling cir 
cus. It is not merely that Deems Tay- 
lor, the composer of opera, has lent his 
talent to the elephants and the zebras. 
Robert Ringling, the circus president, 
was once an opera baritone. He 1s an 
incurable opera fan, attends the Metro- 
politan performances when he is m 
New York, preferring the thundering 
compositions of Wagner. 

Last year Ringling risked his cat 
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) Ui is 0 boot... in Production Cost | 
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L E-'4 The attainment of greater production economy 
| is now largely a problem in logistics. ““Muscle- 


wv 
\ ‘nee move” goods in your plant and costs expand. 


Employ modern handling tools and practices 
and costs shrink. 


Analysis of operations in all kinds of businesses 
invariably exposes needless rehandling—and 
helps to explain why handling costs still claim 
more than a third of every manufacturing 
dollar. But management men in thousands of 
plants are erasing such hidden costs and increas- 
ing production by applying time-and-effort- 
saving, “safety first’ Yale Hand and Electric 
Hoists, Hand Lift and Electric Trucks, and 
Scales. 


Executives interested in cutting handling costs 
are invited to write for our guidebook which 
demonstrates the functions of modern ma- 
terials handling machinery and how it is speed- 
ing production, warehousing, and distribution. 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
4531 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Bi, ~ 


MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS...SAVES TIME...SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 


4 : 
» | p> Oo F &@ z 4 "e 
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oe (6 — 
OISTS— HAND AND ELECTRIC © TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC © KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


drums at Goetterdaem 
Traubel, one of his f 
Brunhilde role. Ringli: 
performance, but, as 
was barely able to sup] 
she led out the horse th 
part. It was a dejecte 
rented from an uptown 
e The Met Gets a Ney 
Ringling voiced his 
Kelley, the circus pz 
maybe he didn’t. At ai 
the circus got to town 
ling presented Miss ‘J 
steed more befitting the > 
It was a snorting stallion 
Ghost, which has been t 
and cakewalk. There w 
relief among the opera 
week after White Ghost : 
without breaking into a 
the brasses began to dig int 
nerian grooves. 

The tire shortage cont 
prive Gargantua of his fay 
big gorilla amused himself by 
old casings apart until th 
ation became critical. N 
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Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 
and Mobile Units have been given 
many of America’s toughest war- 
time fire protection assignments. In 
scores of vital war plants, at power 
stations and oil storage depots, on 
military and municipal airfields, 
CARDOX pabbrsoneen i applications 
of carbon dioxide are proving their 
ability to extinguish many types of 
indoor and outdoor fires quicker and 
more effectively than it has been 
done before. 

Each Cardox System and Mobile 
Unit is a highly specialized fire ex- 
tinguishing tool . . . exactingly engi- 
neered to do a specific job. But all 
Cardox applications have this one 
Sotetnndine characteristic in 
common: 

The distinctive Cardox method of 
control and engineered application of 
carbon dioxide, stored at 0° F. and 300 
p.s.i. in a single storage unit contain- 
ing from \4 to 125 tons of fire-destroy- 
ing Cardox CO, . . . enough to handle 
even large fires and leave an ample 
reserve for new emergencies! 


Why Cardox CO2 Provides Enhanced 
Fire Extinguishing Performance 


In Cardox Systems the long recog- 
nized advantages of fire extinguish- 
ment by carbon dioxide are given 


Ds se 


CO2 


enhanced performance and broad- 
ened scope of usefulness. Winter or 
summer—under all prevailing con- 
ditions Cardox CO, has uniform 
extinguishing characteristics. It 
provides high CO, “snow” yield for 
increased cooling effect upon fire 
zone and combustibles. This heavy 
CO, snow yield also provides effec- 
tive projection through relatively 
great distance . . . even outdoors 
through strong winds. 

Industrial executives now devel- 
oping post-war plans for new plants, 
modernization or expansion of pres- 
ent facilities are invited to draw on 
the Cardox Research Division and 
Engineering Staff for practical coop- 
eration in determining the most 
effective protection for your specific 


fire hazards. Ask for Bulletin 1045. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York ¢ Washington 
Detroit + Clevelond «+ Allanta ¢ Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco * tes Angeles . Seattle 


Cardox CO: is supplied instantly in pounds 
or tons from a single Storage Unit contain- 
ing 500 pounds to 125 tons at cont 
low temperature of 0°F and 300 p.s.i. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


thing he has to rip is hi 


New Glass Attac 


Justice Dept. seeks to voi 
Empire-Hartford patents on bas 
of fraud. Supreme Court clarifi 
its recent antitrust decision. 


inven 


id rolli 
fraud 
now 


ted by 


Determined to,smash what it cons 
ers an illegal patént setup in the g 
container industry, which the Supreg 
Court left virtually intact in its rece 
decision in the Hartford-l'mpire 0 
case, the Justice Dept. has filed suit 
Wilmington for cancellation of four 
Hartford’s basic “feeder” patents. (Fee 
ers deliver measured gobs of molt 
glass from the melting tanks to t 
molds on glass blowing or “forming 
machines.) 

The Justice Dept. believes that if! 
can knock these patents out of the pod 
several hundred remaining patents “¥ 
not be worth a nickel.” 

e Starting All Over Again—Practica 
speaking, the Justice Dept. is startm 
all over again in its attack on Hartford 
patent position, the Supreme Cout 
having refused this week to do muc 
more than clarify a few points n% 
Jan. 8 decision, wherein it held tha 
Hartford and seven other glass industry 
defendants had violated the antitru 
laws but did not forfeit their basic pat 
ent rights by so doing (BW-—Jan.13%, 
p20). This week’s action by the court 
is regarded as locking the door gains 
reform of the patent system by judicial 
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‘on, and pointing reformers 
al legislation, _ ae the 
i] now ding in the House. 
— the s eetiation suit, the 
-ament is following a course sug- 
1 in the Supreme Court’s Jan. 8 
‘on, which said that if any of the 
ford patents were obtained by fraud 
way was open to have them can- 
+ ‘Presumably the court had in 
1 one of the four feeder patents 
under attack, for it had in fact al- 
, declared that this particular pat- 
was obtained by fraud. 
~ond of Its Kind—The Wilming- 
wit is only the second of its kind 
the famous telephone patent cases 
in the 80’s, chronicled in the cin- 
life story of “Alexander Graham 


lorsen\y 
, t 


harges against the American Bell 
shone Co., forerunner of A. T. & 
and against codefendants Emil Ber- 
and Alexander Graham Bell, were 
they had deliberately delayed with 
»dulent intent the issuance of the 
ents; and in the case of Bell, that 
knew another individual to be the 
inventor. In both cases, the gov- 
ment failed of proof, and the dela 
s shown to be inherent in patent | 
procedure. 
Fifty-odd years later, in 1943, the 
emment started cancellation pro- 
dings against the Cold Metal Proc- 
Co., charging that its patents on the 
id rolling of steel had been obtained 
fraud (BW—Oct.2’43,p56). This 
ke, now pending decision, was prose- 
ted by Maj. Roy C. Hackley, patent 
he cisummomey on be to the Justice Dept. 
‘liom the War Dept. Maj. Hackley, a 
er chairman of the patent section 
the American Bar Assn., is also han- 
ing the Hartford case. 
A Sensation in 1938—The fraud al- 
ged in the complaint filed last week 
ainst Hartford provided one of the 
sations of the Temporary National 
onomic Committee investigation in 
138, which used the glass container 
tup as a horrible example of the 
ongful use of patents in the national 
onomy. 
It was revealed that Hartford at- 
bmeys had paid William C. Clarke, 
en — of the American Flint 
lass Workers Union, to sign a ghost- 
itten tribute by labor to the efficiency 
f Hartford equipment. This was pub- 
shed in the July 17, 1926, issue of the 
ational Glass Budget, and was subse- 
uently used allegedly to influence the 
atent office to grant an application. A 
isbarment case still is pending before 
he Commissioner of Patents against 
our attorneys involved in this incident 
bf nearly 20 years ago. 

The complaint also charges that Hart- 
ord fraudulently told the Patent Office 
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The SHAVE-OFF 


Buell’s assurance of 
HIGH EFFICIENCY, LOW MAINTENANCE, LONG LIFE 


Susnistieia utilizing the ‘‘double-eddy”’ 
current—an aero-dynamic phenomenon present 
in all cyclone-type collectors (established by 
van Tongeren)—Buell, and Buell on/y, effectively 
puts this force to work by an exclusive mechani- 
cal feature known as the “Shave-off”. By means 
of this design feature, the important “‘fines’’ are 
collected and by-passed to the lower part of the 
cyclone where the downward flow of the “‘double- 
eddy” current automatically carries them to the 
dust discharge outlet. 


BUELL FEATURES ee 


RESULT IN 
is 


In ordinary cyclones, this dust circulates under 
the top plate, finally dropping by gravity through 
the upward, rotating gas stream of the ‘‘double- 
eddy” current. Thus, in its passage to the dust 
discharge outlet, the ‘‘fines’’ become re-entrained 
in the gas flow and are partially lost through PRODUCE 
the gas outlet. 

This exclusive feature of the patented Buell 
(van Tongeren) cyclone is a prime factor in 
Buell’s well-known high recovery efficiency. 


Convincing facts about the “Shave-off’’ may be found in Buell’s bul- 
letin—“The van Tongeren System of Industrial Dust Recovery”. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


and the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that an earlier patent, 
granted to another party, which inter- 
fered with the four feeder — in 
question, was inoperative, when Hart- 
ford had in fact constructed a model of 
the invention, and knew at the time 
that it was fully operative. 

e High Court’s Position—In this week’s 
“clarification” of its January decision 
against Hartford and other glass con- 
tainer industry defendants, the Supreme 
Court made plain its view that it has 
full power to modify the relief granted 
by lower courts, while affirming their 
findings as to violations of law. 

The most important clarification con- 
cerns disposition of some $15,000,000 
of royalties and rentals on Hartford ma- 
chines impounded by the U. S. District 
Court in Toledo. The Supreme Court 
amplified its instructions regarding this 
money, as follows: 

Hartford is to receive reasonable rental 
and service fees, as determined by the 
Toledo court, the balance being re- 
turned to the companies which paid 
the funds to the receiver. In the future, 
Hartford is to receive reasonable royal- 
ties, rentals, and service fees, as deter- 
mined by the court. Licensees who are 
dissatisfied with the arrangement can 
terminate their leases and sue Hartford 
for any portion of the rents and royal- 
ties paid. The Toledo court is author- 
ized to enter appropriate orders re- 
specting each licensee, to carry out these 
instructions. 


Court Backs FPC 


Commission's authority to 
regulate wholesale natural gas 
is reaffirmed, but justices are 
sharply divided on the issue. 


In reaffirming the Federal Power 
Commission’s authority to regulate 
wholesale natural gas rates, the U. S. 
Supreme Court emphasized this week 
that “rate-making is essentially a legis- 
lative function.” 

While Congress has provided for 
judicial review of FPC orders, the 
court pointed out that such review is 
limited to keeping the commission 
within the bounds which Congress has 
created. Since Congress has failed to 

rovide a rate-making formula for 
‘PC to follow, “courts are not war- 
xanted in rejecting the one which the 
commission employs unless it plainly 
contravenes the statutory scheme of 
regulation.” 
e $8,000,000 Rate Cut—Thus the 
— Court upheld FPC orders 
reducing natural gas rates nearly $8,- 
000,000 annually in Colorado, Michi- 
gan, and Wyoming. Several companies 
were involved: 

(1) Colorado Interstate Gas Co., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 
was ordered to reduce rates $2,065,000. 

(2) Canadian River Gas Co., sub- 


PRISONERS WEAVE NETS TO DECEIVE 


At Camp Forrest, Tenn., Nazi prisoners weave camouflage nets. The Army, 
which released the photograph, issued no statement regarding the ultimate 
use of the product—a vital item in view of Geneva convention provisions 
forbidding vise of captives in direct support of the war (BW—Mar.31’45,p94). 
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sidiary of Southwestern Deve) 


Co., was ordered to lower rate . 
000. 7 

(3) Panhandle Eastern Pip¢jjp, 
was ordered to reduce $5,004 


the rates on gas sold to | dist: 
company in Michigan. 

(4) Colorado-Wyoming Gas ¢ 
ordered to cut rates $95.(()0, ans 
FPC was asked to make jurther 
of an additional $21, re 
previously directed by the comm 
®Close Decisions—The coy 
divided closely and sha 
decisions, two of which € 
Even some of the justi who 
curred disagreed in part 
the power commission. 

e Segregation Question—Chiief poiy: 
discussion in the cases was the ally 
tion of costs. The court held that 4 
commission is within its ayth d 
when it sets rate bases for inter 
natural gas wholesalers witho 
gating costs on interstate business 4 
is regulated by FPC from those 
intrastate business which not tes 
lated by FPC. Since Congress, in 4 
natural gas act, did not set a form 
for such segregation of costs, the coy 
held that the commission’s meth 
could not be held invalid. 

@ Agrees With FPC—Of especial g 
nificance to the utility industry is 4 
court’s upholding of FPC’s right 
bar intercompany profits from a x 
base. In effect, the court agreed wit 
this statement from an FPC order 

“Any treatment which would 
mit the capitalization of such amoun 
would open the ‘door to the renew 
of past practices of the utility indust 
when properties were trades betwee 
affiliated interests at inflated prices wit 
the expectation that the public would 
foot the bill.” 

Canadian had purchased for $5,000 
000 from the Amarillo Oil Co 
another Southwestern Developmen 
Co. subsidiary, gas properties for whic 
Amarillo previously had paid $1,897, 
504. FPC refused to allow more than 
the original cost to Amarillo to remain 
in Canadian’s rate base. 

Another point of interest to othe 
utility interests was the court’s affirms 
tion of FPC’s authority to consider the 
investment in facilities for production 
and gathering of gas. 

e Big Denver Rebate—Denver, one of 
the chief beneficiaries under the mate 
reduction order, already has applied to 
the courts to be declared trustee of 
about $6,000,000 held in escrow pen¢- 
ing the Supreme Court’s decision. The 
question now is how the three-yeat 
accumulated rate rebate will be divided 

The rate reduction will cut $1,095, 
000 annually from the bills of Denvers 
domestic gas consumers. 
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we ) a 1 Though the street outside is stifling, 2 In McCool’s the fagged-out lady 

1 that Inside Heatter’s store it’s worse. Trades her frown in for a smile. 
authori Myrtle, in no mood for trifling, Air that hints of palm trees shady 
Intersty Hastens out with tight-closed purse. Bids her stop and shop a while. 
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Correct Air Conditioning pays because it attracts more 


form bike RG ; ~ customers who linger longer and buy more — steps 
he cog —— eam = Y (al ein up selling efficiency — protects merchandise and 
meth —— 2) | “ furnishings. 


cial That is because it is the result of scientifically- 
. b) . . . . 

v ist , engineered blending of correct temperature, humidity, 
right 7 i circulation, ventilation and air cleanliness. 


a nie Sj’ 1 Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
why, « ae “ . € ence, research and equipment for correct air condition- 
ld } = : ing for your establishment. 

mount a> Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 


renew your new or modernized store. Get your copy of 
ndust 3 End that long “war of attrition” — “How to Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” Phone your 
al Don’t send folks out with a grouse! nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 

‘all Keep your air in peak condition — 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 
Modernize — with Westinghouse! 
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sal THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 
which 
1,897, 


> thal These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
femal 


have been proved by years of service in thousands of 


other installations: — 
firma 


er theme ~=©No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 
ction few Westinghouse systems were ever "down." Why? Be- 


ne off use seal leaks are the cause of a large percentage of 


> rate all system failures. 
ed to 
ee of Few Parts to Wear . . . Direct-Drive Efficiency 
-— .. . Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 
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WAR-BORK 


"BEAVER" MAKES GOODE. 


NEW A-C STREAMBARKER SAVES TONS OF U.S. PULPWOO) 
TYPICAL OF HOW A-C ANSWERS PRESSING INDUSTRIAL PROBIE 


New way to save manpower and cut 
down waste in barking logs—that’s 
the big news for the pulp and paper 
industry! New A-C machine helps 
alleviate shortage of pulpwood— 
basic ingredient of 99% of all paper! 


Today, as tons of paper and card- 
board leave hourly for overseas, and 
tons more are consumed at home, 
A-C “Streambarkers”’ are busy help- 
ing war-rushed mills meet ever- 
increasing pulpwood demands. 


Using a new hydraulic principle, the 
unique A-C “Streambarker”’ elimi- 
nates hand barking or rossing oper- 
ations—is capable of barking 20 
tons of pulpwood an hour with 
great savings of equipment, space, 


Inside paper mills themselves, other 
A-C equipment is at work. Chip 
screens, pumps, kilns and motors 
help process pulp, waste paper... 
huge sheaves and Texrope Drives 
transmit mechanical power. 
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manpower and pulpwood! This 
barker does not chip or “broom 
ends, cleans pulpwood thoroughly 
generally recognized as the most é 
and economical machine ever dev 
for handling standard length logs 


Helping boost product ion of da 
is another example of A-C’s 
industry. A large part of U.S 
textile machinery 1s power 
A-C motors and Multiple ¥ 
Drives invented by Allis-Chat 


} jies of power-transmission prob- 

ms have enabled us to cut costs 
nd boost efficiency in many leading 
»xtile mills. A-C control and sub- 
tion equipment are found here 
od in almost every industry! 
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Today, ““Regulex’’ Exciter Sets 
control the temperature of electric 
furnaces with uncanny precision . . . 
save precious electric power, help 
lower “melt’’ costs, make possible 
extra furnace “heats.” 


This 


A large part of the food America 
eats, overseas and at home, is sped 
on its way by Allis-Chalmers. In 
packing, shipping, processing and 
canning plants, you'll find dozens of 


machines stamped A-C, 


armor plate... 


Developments like “Regulex” 
Control mean greater output of 
“weapon” steel for guns, shells, 
promise new 
high standards of efficiency for 
the postwar industrial future! 


On U.S. farms are still more exam- 
ples of A-C leadership. The low-cost 
tractor, All-Crop Harvester, One- 
Man Hay Baler—all are A-C devel- 
opments to help farmers produce 
more crops with less manpower. 


Put A-C’s experience to work in 
your plant! Maintenance book- 
lets, descriptive bulletins and 
helpful engineering counsel are 
always available to you on re- 
quest. Call our nearby office. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


VESTIGATE OUR NEW TECHNIQUES! 


on the World’s widest range of engineering experience — 
list of over 1600 war-proved industrial products —to help 
_ solve your wartime plant problems... 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


8:30 P.M. E.W.T. 


ROAD TEST... from the bumourous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


' 8 

Tompus is Pupiting 
Send today for your E"ree copy 
“Ehe Story of a Rather and Sen 


Or 


Anscrewing the Snscratable” 
64 Fabulous, Fascinating Pages 


This choice bit of Americana tells the in- 
ventions story of the Elliotts, father and son, 
—awarded 211 patents between 1874 
and 1945. Originally 
intended only to ad- 
vertise the Elliott 
Addressing Ma- 
chines and type- 
writeable Address 
Cards, this unique 
book has gone 
through three edi- 
tions. Over 125,000 
copies have been dis- 
tributed to enthusi- 
astic readers. 


Totally unlike any other advertising, The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable gives an amusingly 
graphic account of how in 1895)the older 
Elliott, inventing the low-wheeled trotting 
sulky, enabled the world champion trotting 
mare, Nancy Hanks, to beat her own record 
by seven breath-taking seconds ... how, 
too, Sterling Elliott created “‘The Invention 
That Will Live Forever’’—the steering 
mechanism of your car. And many others. 


This is the time to act! Write today, 
on your business letterhead, for your free 
copy of this interesting and unusual 64-page 
book. Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 


. French and Belgian jin ¢ sty; 
Floating Power until permanent power ‘an 7 
' ; : repaired or rebuilt. 

Electric generating units The one “floater” i domes 

is about to be moved - 

help at home and abroad to jy, after a year’s ser Jack 
meet heavy wartime demands where it served the Guif Poy. 
system while additional eneratiy 


on overburdened utilities. pacity was installed. Before thi ® 
been in the Mississippi at ra 
for some months when ‘the qua 
power pool was operatin; ; 
ity reserves. 

At Jacksonville, it will help os 
municipal system which hias son, 
bines that haven't becn doy, 
thorough overhauling for several 
e Must Be Converted—T hic floater 


The four floating power plants which 
the Army and the War Production 
Board insisted on including in the war 
power program more than three years 
ago have proved themselves completely, 
both at home and abroad. Together 
with mobile units mounted on railroad 
cars which have been sent to Europe, 


n low (24 


the “floaters” may introduce to the are oil-fired and are designed to geng 
world a form of emergency power plant 30,000 kw. at 60 cycles, thus my 


converted to tie in with | 
tems, virtually all of whic! 
50 cycles. 
The change is made by adding g 
uency changer to operate the ag 
saries xt 60 cycles while the maching 1VE 
slowed down to generate at 50 oy 
and by adjusting turbine blading in \ 
late stages to maintain efficiency. ] 
cuts the output to about 24,000 kw,| 
maintains fuel efficiency practical) 


that will find a permanent, though lim- 
ited, market after the war. 

e Two in Europe—Two were taken to 
the European war theater last fall and 
recently went into operation. Another 
—the frst completed—has been pump- 
ing energy into hard-pressed power sys- 
tems in this country for about a year 
and a half. The last, recently com- 
pleted, is being converted for — 
(BW—Nov.18'44,p66) in attered 


IT¢ )pean 
1 Operat 


a : = 


FLOATING CORNERSTONE FOR NEW START 


Flanked by color guards of U. S. and France, Christian Valensi, head of the 
French supply council in Washington, raises the Tricolor over the first of a 
series of Liberty ships to be built by Todd Houston Shipbuilding Co. for the 
French government under the inter-Allied ship pool. While the United 
States will retain ownership of these cargo vessels, France will operate them 
to speed supplies that it must have to rebuild its shipyards and its merchant 
marine. In addition, Todd shipyards will soon deliver to the British the first of (NT 
a new group of tankers, which will be manned by crews from India. 
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here on New York Central... 
san industrial site with exactly the advantages your 
plant or warehouse needs. A central location in the 
sense. 


TO MARKETS, because your products travel direct 
iNew York Central to 43% of U. S. cities over 250,000... 
ica’s greatest concentration of buying power. 


TO MANPOWER, because on New York Central 
plant is in the home area of skilled mechanical, electrical, 
mical and textile workers ...64% of all U. S. factory labor. 


TO FOREIGN TRADE, because New York Central 
is your plant with the great modern ports that handle 80% 
1U. S. Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 


TO RESOURCES, because the New York Central area 
not only coal, low-cost electricity, and abundant industrial 
ter supplies ... but also America’s greatest volume and variety 
semi-finished materials. 


L TO TRANSPORTATION, because the “Great Steel 
t” of 800 daily passenger trains gives your executives and 
force fast, modern service, throughout the New York 
tral area. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT SITES 
ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 


write or telephone the Industrial Representatives 
listed below. They know the strategic territory 
served by this Railroad. Let them help you find 
your central location...confidentially...and with 
a maximum time saving for your war-burdened 
executives. 


BOSTON . SouthStation . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. Central Terminal A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


New York Central 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


* PUBLIC POWER ad 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ave 


The public power developments of TVA furnish private industry abundant 
hydroelectric power at the lowest rate in Eastern America with a postwar 
potential of 18 billion kwh. This partnership of public power and private 
enterprise makes possible lower production costs to meet postwar competition. 


Hew-cest power is only one of the many advantages offered by Tennessee 
plant locations. Check the other basic advantages listed. Write for specific 
information and survey relating to your particular requirements. Ask for 
illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


Basic Advantages to Plant Locations in Tennessee 
An unsurpassed variety of * Huge coal reserves making 


major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


*An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


* Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 


basic materials, river and rail ’ 
term 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 

*« Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes, 


+ State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
740 State Office Bldg. 


VES? 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


a par with that acl 
operation. Return to 
can be achieved mer 
the frequency changer 
turbine at full —. 
their own fuel oil ; 
water. 

e Crew of 65—In add 
‘which go abroad requi: 
ening of the barge an 
of certain other oe 
the ocean crossing, 
engine, rudder, a seag 
house, additional crew 
ing galley and sick bay, 
mounts. 

Towed by seagoing 
knots, the erst two ma 
neatly and proved extremely 
For foreign operation, they reqy; 
crew of about 65 men, including 
and service personnel. | . 
operation at home, a fi 
about five men per shift plus 
visor and a few maintenance men, 
crew totaling about 25 men. For 
tions in the U. S., the floater ha 
foot draft. 

Cost of the remodeling for fo 

operations boosts the total cost ap 
ciably, but costs allocable to power 
about $100 per kw. This com 
favorably with the cost of first, 
land steam power plants constr 
under peacetime costs and prob 
can not be excelled for economy by 
other electric power plants financed 
the government in this war. 
e Value Established—The floaters } 
proved “very practical,” according t 
government men who are connec 
with the program, and have also é 
onstrated “great possibilities” for p 
war use. 

One utility, which has consider 
hydroelectric generating capacity in 
system, has already attempted to | 
the single unit used in this cou 
with the idea of moving it around t 
system in order to back up low-waf 
plants. 

Douglas Wright, manager of the 
terior Dept.’s Southwest Power Admi 
istration, recently sought this unit! 
use in firming up the output of | 
Grand River Dam, in northeast 
Oklahoma, but it is being held 
Florida. ; 
e Idea Not New—The idea of aunilia 
floating power plants is not new 
this war. In 1929 the U. S. S. Leun 
ton supplied electricity to Tacom 
Wash. 

In 1940, the Public Service Cr 
New Hampshire had the 2 ),000-k 
Jacona in service on the Pis cata 
River near Portsmouth (BW —Nov.* 
’40,p36). However, the Army ’s floati 
power plants are of later design, an 
10, 000 be. larger in capacity. 
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PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


a, 
ba 


WORTH GETTING “STEAMED-UP” ABOUT 


Ideal for home and hospital use, the Spartan (Minneapolis) 
vaporizer is a brand-new development in humidifying 
equipment. Entirely automatic, this streamlined product 
holds a full half-gallon of water and gives off steam im- 
mediately, even though the water is ice-cold. The unusual 
design and ingenious mechanical principle of this unit 
typify the progress being made by American industry in 
developing new products and improving old ones with 
Durez phenolic plastics. The unusual versatility of the 
more than 300 Durez phenolic molding compounds has 
resulted in their extensive use by manufacturers in prac- 
tically all fields of industry. Their outstanding properties, 
such as excellent moldability, diversity of finishes, dielec- 
tric strength, and resistance to moisture, heat, acids and 
alkalies, render them invaluable to the progressive man- 
ufacturer with post-victory markets in view, 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


» 4 


MAKING THE DUCK LOOK LIKE A PIKER 


“Like water off a duck’s back” doesn’t half describe the 
waterproofness of a Durez 12688 bond. This room-tem- 
perature resin adhesive which sets at 75° F. was developed 
especially for assembly gluing and is completely impervi- 
ous to water— whether it be ice-cold or boiling-hot. In 
fact, bonds produced with Durez 12688 are just as water- 
proof and durable as those in hot-pressed plywood. This 
remarkable resin opens up many new fields of which lam- 
inated lumber, keels, prefabricated housing, and frame- 
work parts for aircraft, boats, and buildings are but a few. 


OIL SOLUBLE RESINS 


HEADACHE CURE FOR A TAP DANCER’S WIFE 


Durez phenolic resins lend toughness, mar-proofness, gloss 
retention, soap resistance, and fast-dry to floor paints . 
make for virtually indestructible floor finishes. The remark- 
able properties which these Durez phenolic resins impart 
to paints, varnishes, and enamels, render them invaluable to 
the manufacturer with a weather-eye on the future. 


The above are but a few examples of 
the broad scope of Durez operations. 


The unusual background of our organ- 
ization is the result of a quarter cent- 
ury’s experience as specialists in the 
development and production of the 
phenolics... the most versatile of all 
plastics. Because of their product ver- 
satility, Durez phenolics enjoy a tre- 


mendous use throughout industry on 
a scale that is practically all-embracing. 
Add to this the extensive experience 
which Durez technicians have acquired 
through active participation in the suc- 
cessful development of many and varied 
products—and you can readily appre- 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


ciate the value of their cooperation in 
developing your products for post- 
victory markets. You are assured of 
the complete cooperation of the Durez 
staff at all times. Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 244 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HANDLING +Processing *HANDLING +h semb ing +HAN OLING + Packing +HAN HAN OLING+ Storage +HAN DLING 


HANDLING—the Common n Dene minator of PRODUCTION 


TOWMOTOR 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER— NOT GENERATE ITI. 


New skills . » « developed by today’s handling 
methods, contribute to faster, smoother manufacturing as 
well as storage and shipping operations, Such opportunities 
can be found in all phases of production and distribution. 
Versatile Towmotor provides an important tool for these 


new skills—saves time, money and manpower. Get complete 


facts—write for the Towmotor DATA FILE today, 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 E. 1520 STREET, CLEVELAND 18, 


OH1e 


criterion which the United 


applied to its domestic agric\. }yr3) », 
duction.” Pt 

Because of its inflation impact 
the State Dept. had to tur aaa 
request, which it did on Mu; 29 7 


its reply, the State Dept. rred t 


Resolution No. 3, which d 4 
establishment of appropriate pie 
trols by all the Americas. ’ 
e Guarding the Controls—| depa 


ment added that its decision “nos 
increase the maximum pric: 
coffee is essential to the n 
of price controls that are a 
withstand the inflationar 


with which the country is n faced” 
It might also have pointed out that the 
resolutions are only recommen ations 

But the apparent contradiction of 
Resolution No. 3 with Resolution No, 
15 indicated that someone hac not ¢. 


amined the proposal too closely. What 
the coffee-producing nations would do 
next, no one knew. 


BUS SYSTEM EXPANDS 


Confirmation of recurrent reports of 
further mergers of major bus lines (B\\ 
—Nov.11'44,p20) came last week. An 
nouncement was made by Kebbon, Mc 
Cormick & Co., Chicago investment 
bankers. 

All American Bus Lines, Inc., within 
the next few weeks will ask the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove its purchase from the Burlin gton 
railroad of 51% ownership of Burlit 
ton Transportation Co. (BW —Feb.3'45 
p62). The 49% will remain in the 
hands of the railroad ‘company. 

As it now stands, All American has 
already absorbed Northern Trails and 
Eastern Trailways. Acquisition of con- 
trol of the Burlington Bus eee pro 
vides better facilities and better vehicles 
Speculation persists that Sleniler ab- 
sorption of railroad-owned Santa Fe and 
Missouri Pacific bus lines is on the pro- 
gram. This strikes the industry experts 
as a wholly logical step in the develop- 
ment of a real competitor to give Grey- 


‘hound a run for the transcontinental 


bus-travel dollar. 


FEWER JOBS IN DETROIT 


Jobs in Detroit following the war 
will decline by a quarter of a million, 
leaving from 1] 50,000 to 300,000 persons 
idle, a lengthy report of the city’s p vlan 
commission predicts. Against the war 
peak of 1,300,000 jobs in industry and 
all other classifications in the Detroit 
immediate metropolitan area, no more 
than 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 are antict- 
pated in peacetime. 

The commission report, more sign ifi- 
cantly, expressed fear that, unless new 
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..» Many Hardened 
in }3 Former Time 


HE above report on the TOCCO hardening 

of 79 parts for Cooper-Bessemer engines and 
compressors appeared in July, 1943. Since then, 
the production of 63 more parts has been as- 
signed to this versatile “one-man heat-treating 
department.” 

These 142 parts range in size from 14 oz. set 
screws to 186-lb. cross-head pins. Materials in- 
clude SAE 52100, SAE 1050 modified, NE 8620, 
Meehanite, as well as carburized low-carbon, 


Now 142 parts 


TOCCO-HARDENED 
by Cooper-Bessemer 
on one Tocco Machine 


BOTH HARDENED 
SAME TOCCO 


MACHINE 


carbon and alloy steels. All are hardened on the 
same TOCCO machine. 

TOCCO cuts the hardening time of many of 
these parts 75%; eliminates straightening; re- 
duces machining and grinding; provides better 
working conditions. 

Find out how versatile, speedy TOCCO Induc- 
tion Heating can improve your products, step up 
your output and cut your costs. The 32-page 
book, “‘Results with TOCCO,” free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W. « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


@ Clean Surfaces. 
@ Careful Choice of Preventive. 


© Correct Application. 


Preventing corrosion includes far more than mere 
application of a preventive compound — even if 
the preventive is specified for the job. No matter 
if it is most carefully applied, it cannot do valiant 
guard duty against infiltration of rust unless the 
metal surface is clean. 


Houghton’s Rust Prevention Service begins at the 
beginning. It covers the three major points listed 
above. It includes also protection of parts pass- 
ing through production before they are finally 
packaged. 


This service, begun three wars ago, has kept 
ahead of current demands made increasingly 
stringent by this global war. May we sit in on 
your plant's discussion of corrosion problems? 


E. FK. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


AWoughtou's 


RUST PREVENTION SERVICE 


MIDGET SOUND CANNER 


While makers of wire sound re 
met this week in Rochester, N.Y 
discuss manufacturing standards 
—Mar.31’45,p22), Chicago's An 
Research Foundation unveiled it 
“pocket-size” recorder (above 
lar to those in use by the Arm 
Navy, the midget set impresses 
on hairlike wire, has a battery-pox 
motor. The’ Armour Found: 
which controls patents on wire re 
inig, foresees a hot postwar dem 
for such portable dictation units { 
traveling executives and _salesn 


industries are attracted to Detri 
permanent unemployed group 
bering 150,000 or so may be created 
many years. This was largely attnbu 
to in-migrants’ swelling of the i 
pool in the area to 600,000 above j 
war peaks. 

But the commission report held 
an ultimate hope for relief. 

By 1970, it was predicted, manul 
turing jobs alone in the areca will ' 
ber from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000; wi 
520,000 to 610,000 will be absorbed 
nonmanufacturing fields and 30," 
35,000 others in scattered work 

The report mentioned plastic 
chemical products, aviation, prcti 
cated housing, rubber, and glass p 
duction as possible fields for industi 
expansion. 
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HERE IS ONLY ONE SURE 
WAY TO TELL A GOOD 
bolle FROM A BAD ONE 


Phere are good bottlenecks and bad bottlenecks. 


To form a perfect seal, the thread of a bottleneck and the mating thread of the 
closure must conform. By inspecting the thread contours of the bottlenecking mold 
A and the closure, with a Jones & Lamson Optical Comparator, the accuracy of 
ed its both is assured. 


Forming Dies for plastic caps, and Seaming Rolls for metal cans are also inspect- 


pon ed with Jones and Lamson Optical Comparators. 


re re If your inspection department is a bad bottleneck, it will pay to investigate the 
nits 4 possibilities of inspection by optical projection with Jones & Lamson Comparators. 
There is an experienced Jones & Lamson inspection engineer near you, ready to 


study your inspection problems—call, write or wire him without hesitation. 


This book “Beyond a ee TY 
Shadow of a Doubt” “Son ee 
will tell you more aw 
about our Optical ¥ 73 
Comparaters and i: l——— Fame 

“ + 


what they are doing. e 


aD YOU KN OW AEE 
GOLF BALLS MUST BE PERFECTLY ROUND TO BE 
TRUE? THEY ARE INSPECTED FOR CONCENTRICITY 
WITH JONES & LAMSON OPTICAL COMPARATORS 


| Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes + Fay 


BONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling 
and Centering Machines +« Automatic Thread 
Grinders + Optical Comparators * Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


y/ REMEMBER THE NAME 


HYSTER means to boist. It comes 
from the verb bist, a typical American 
word born in the Pacific Northwest 
and widely used by lumber men... 
Hyster is the trade name of a line of 
heavy duty hoisting, stacking and 
hauling equipment with a record of 
distinguished service in American 
industry for 15 years. 


W REMEMBER THE PRODUCTS 


Hyster Company is the world’s largest 
maker of tractor winches—exclusive 
manufacturer of winches, cranes and 
other equipment for “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors. Hyster is also a 
pioneer builder of industrial lift trucks 
— models from 2,000 pounds to 30,000 
pounds capacity, gas powered and 
equipped with pneumatic tires, that 
will transport loads quickly over 
rough or smooth surfaces. 


REMEMBER THE SERVICE 


To production and management men 
Hyster service means lift truck equip- 
ment that cuts costs in materials 
handling of all kinds. To contractors, 
loggers, the armed forces, Hyster 
service means tractor equipment that 
puts out top performance on tough 
jobs and makes vital savings in time, 
manpower and money. 


FOR ANY LIFT oR PULL 


Myster Company, Portland 12, Ore., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal World Cities 


Burley Pay: 


Kentucky grower 
prosperity after sale 


crop, but no early 
| cigarette output is p:, 


Despite the optimism 
generated by Kentucky's 
of burley, the tobacco 
genuine relief for eithe: 
customers for many mont! 

The Kentucky crop (se 
Carolina flue-cured as 
cigarette ingredient) _ is ' 

100% sold. Last month the : 

near 480,000,000 Ib., with 4 

Ib. of it in burley, the resi 
smoking and chewing types 

e A Record-Breaker—Burley {,, 
tucky and Tennessee together 
pected to amount to 600,00: 

more for the season, a record-breil, 
in size but not in quality. ‘This yex 
harvest is heavy and wet. One man 
facturer reports that he is getting op) 
86% usable by weight from his cure; 
purchases compared to a normal § 
to 91% 

Quality notwithstanding, the cro 
a-real lifesaver for the inventory sit 
ation (pulled down to a probable |4 
month supply). Best estimates now a 
that total holdings of unmanufactured 
leaf may equal 17 or 18 months of 
current wartime demand. In peaceti 
the same holdings would probaly kx 
met the needs of manufacti 
30 to 36 months. 
© What the Crop Means—In the age: 
gate, the current crop is believed t 
provide at least 150,000,000 Ib. « 
estimated annual disappearance, an 
parent justification for optimism. Un 
tunately, no one in the know 
foresee any possible means of increasing 
appreciably the output of cigarette 
(which take 75% or more of the total 
even for months after V-E Day 
The predominant view is that the 
ending of the war in oraes to net 
ing to bring an appreciable shrinkag 
of either military demands or the pub- 
lic’s spendable income. So, why pr 
tend? 

The import situation is also reported 
improving. Supplies of Turkish (used 
by manufacturers with just about half 
the liberality of two years ago) att 
good. The current Turkish export cro] 
is reported at 38,000,000 Ib. wit! 10, 
000,000 Ib. in storage. Normal Ameni- 
can demand runs 37,000,000 Ib. t 
38,000,000 Ib. 

* Prices Pushed Up—The Turks, how- 
ever, are boosting their prices. Th: 
erage is now around $1.10 a Ib. for the 
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ny favoring leaves which the Ameri- 
, smoker likes so well when they are 


lended with 90% to 94% of domestic 
C0. 

Pesnwhile, prosperity is having a 
- ld day in the burley belt. Bank debits 
in Louisville and Lexington are 200% 
to 300% above prewar levels, and some 
15% above last year. One effect of 
this prosperity is that growers, unable 
“o buy many things because of wartime 
shortages, are ge Bees money in 
,dditional land. Was ington is permit- 
ting an increase of 2% im acreage for 
the next crop year, but it is not expected 
that poundage will run anywhere near 
the phenomenal 1944-45 average. 

¢ Foil Package Returns—Cigarette man- 
pfacturers’ latest surprise for the public 
is a return to the foil package. Old 
Cold (Lorillard) and Lucky Strike 
American) are using it. While the sup- 
plies of paper get scarcer and scarcer, 
foil has been released for the first time 


in two years. 


WAR SCHOOL IS CITED 


A citation “for distinguished service”’ 
was awarded by the Sixth Service Com- 
mand of the U.S. Army this week to 
the War Problems School of the Chi- 
cago Assn. of Commerce. The award is 
believed the first to a service, trade, or 
commercial organization. 

The War Problems School was estab- 
lished in October, 1941. Since then it 
has held 200 sessions to inform business- 
men on such wartime subjects as _pri- 
orities, industrial manpower, selective 
service, wage and price controls, ration- 
ing, financing war contracts, and rene- 
gotiation. Most of the 290 participating 
speakers have been military or govern- 
ment officials. The roll call of business 
executives attending one or more meet- 
ings totals 1,500. 


SWIFT WINS TEXAS CASE 


Swift & Co. will not be ousted from 
Texas for operating without a permit, 
the Third Court of Civil Appeal 
las ruled in upholding a trial court's 
decision. The state contended that 
Swift, as owner of the Consumers Oil 
Co., a Texas corporation, was operating 
a cottonseed oil mill and gin in the state 
without a permit. 

The appellate court held that Swift, 
an Illinois corporation, did not deny the 
ownership of the stock in the Texas 
corporation, and that such operation is 
not unlawful. The decision means that 
a Texas incorporated subsidiary of an 
out-of-town company is entitled to the 
same privileges of franchise as any Texas 
corporation wholly owned within the 
state, and that additional or dual per- 
mits are not required. 
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f it pays you to have overhead cranes, con- 


veyors or factory trucks, you'll find your — 


versatile Roustabout Crane highly profitable 
outside their range — for. moving, loading, 
stacking heavy stuff all around your plant. In- 
stant action where needed — no crews taken 
from other work. Smooth easy operation— 
picks up a 74 ton machine or sets down a 
crate of eggs safely. Built for years of over- 
work — ball-bearing boom turntable, gears in 
oil. Hundreds of plants regard their Roust- 
abouts as indispensable. Write for the facts 
about this fast-action wheel or crawler crane. 


Roustabout Cranes 


Roustabout saves you time 
and money on these and 
ree many other jobs 


Big stuff off and on 
trucks, freight cars 
Moving large 
machines 

Handling bales, 
boxes, drums 

Moving big castings, 
motors, railroad and 
marine gear 

Loading air transport 
planes 

Handling tanks, 

pipe, structural steel 


Installing heavy 
valves and fittings 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Cie: 


By Hughes-Keenan 


Pes ss 3 3s 


er S 


ANOTHER 


; help our fighting men establish and 
ig Beads on every battle front. Thousands of 
foot $6ldiers and virtually all types of mobile equip- 
ment are carried safely from shore to shore on portable 
bridges supported by these trestles. When a stream must 
be crossed, Army engineers set Michaels Trestles and 
erect a bridge with incredible speed . . . a bridge sufh- 
ciently sturdy to carry heavy equipment over shallow 
streams or up to ponton bridges when the deep water 
is encountered. Q In addition to bridge trestles, Michaels 
manufactures V-type trestles for piers, extremely accu- 
rate devices for important weapons and other war 
necessities. When the need for these essentials no 
longer exists, Michaels will resume the production of 
MI-CO Parking Meters, Time-Tight Exhibit 
Cases, Bronze Tablets and many other prod- 


ucts of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE C0O., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manvfecturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feder 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation 


— 
Increased Civilian Supply 


War Food Administration ha 
deputy administrators of the 
aside order in specified areas of 
producing states to release limit 
of dressed poultry to authoriz 
for distribution to civilians. T! 
tablishes a weekly processing go 
processor. Those who exceed 
may keep half of the excess, less 
age of set-aside poultry reject 
Army, for distribution to civilian outle 
This program operates in Delaware, 
land, Virgiria, West Virginia, 
Oklahoma, :lissouri, and Arkansa 


@ Candy Bars—Beginning Apr. |, WF 
has reduced the set-aside percentage 

candy bars, rolls, or packages under WF( 
115 from 50% to 35%. (Amendment 5. 


WFO 115.) 


Tightened Restrictions 


From Mar. 24 through June 30, WPB 
has restricted deliveries of any carded cotton 
sale yarns (excluding seconds), single 
ply, in Groups 1 or 3 of Order M-317b 
other than machine knitting yarns in counts 
of 20's or coarser, except to fill orders bear- 
ing preference ratings assigned on Fom 
WPB-2842 or except to deliver before Ma 


| 1 on an order dated before Mar. 29 that ha 


been placed directly or’ indirectly by the 
armed services. However, under certain 
conditions, a manufacturer of tufted, 

or chenille fabrics or products may use for 
a limited time some of the carded cotton 
yarns or rovings that he produced or had 
in inventory before Jan. 15 and which were 
frozen on that date. (Direction 9, Order 
M-317, as amended.) 


© Steel Pipe—Utilities may schedule for de- 
livery during the second quarter of 194) 
not more than 20% of steel pipe deliveries 
in all of 1944 for use in maintenance and 
repairs and for minor plant additions. Up 
to ten tons of pipe may be scheduled, how- 
ever, without cut from last year's tate. 
(Direction 4, Utilities Order U-1.) 


@ Ceramics—By classifying ceramics into six 
groups and allocating to each group a def 
nite quota of lead for coating purposes, WPB 
has assured manufacturers of essential cer- 
amics of a greater supply of lead for this 
purpose. 


© Newsprint—U.S. newspaper —_- 
must reduce by 6% their April orders on all 
paper mills in Canada, this country, and 
Newfoundland under an amended WPB 
order which provides a new formula for 
calculating a publisher's monthly paper 
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Eroformed 


wire rope 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 3 WAYS 


One reason is enough—but here are three reasons 
why Preformed wire rope cuts production costs: 


1. Preformed lasts longer; pays bigger 
dividends on wire rope dollars. 
2. Preformed rotates less. You don’t have 
to repair or replace sheaves, drums 
and rope so often. 
3. Preformed winds easily on drums. 
You encounter fewer delays. Your men 
and machines produce more per day, 
per month, per year. 
Thousands of operators have standardized on 
Preformed—and use nothing else on 
tough wire rope jobs. 
(SK YOUR OWN SUPPLIER FOR 
PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


@ PC Foamglas, unlike other in- 
sulating materials, never loses its 
effectiveness as time goes by. It 
helps maintain desired tempera- 
ture and humidity levels, pre- 
vents condensation — perma- 
nently. 

This new insulating material 
consists of air sealed in glass cells. 
It is impervious to many ele- 
ments that cause other materials 
to lose insulating efficiency. PC 
Foamglas withstands acid at- 


Room 627, 632 


PC FOAMGLAS 


mospheres, moisture, fumes and 
vapors. It is verminproof, water- 
proof, vaporproof, fireproof. - 

When you decide to insulate 
roofs, walls, floors or equipment 
in your plant, be sure to check 
the many advantages of PC 
Foamglas against other insulat- 
ing materials. 

Send for free booklets which 
tell how, where and why you 
should use PC Foamglas to lick 
insulating problems—for good. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


* Also makers of PC Glass Blocks * 


INSULATION 


Albion Novelty Co., Inc. 
Albion, N. Y. 
Auburn Rubber Corp. 
Auburn, Ind. 
Covered Wagon Co. 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 
General Electric Co. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
Princeton, Ind. 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Co. 
Keene, N. H. 
Monroe Sander Corp. 
Long Island City, N. Y 
Quality Hardware & Machine Corp. 
Chicago, III. 
River Raisin Paper Co. 
Monroe, Mich. 
Ross Adseal, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sight Feed Generator Co. 
West Alexandria, Ohio 
Wexler Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
(Names of winners of the Army-Naz 
Maritime Commission awards for 
lence in production announced prior 


this new list will be found in pre 
issues of “Business Week.) 


base for the second quarter of thi 
(Order L-240, as amended.) 


Price Control Changes 


Producers of wet gelatin ‘raw stock who 
made no sales of the raw stock as such in 
1942 may now sell through dealers without 
special permission from OPA. (Amend 
ment 2, Regulation 563.) 


@ Used Lumber—OPA has authorized te- 
gional and district administrators to set 
dollar-and-cents ceilings on used lumber, 
which in some areas has skyrocketed higher 
than prices for equivalent grades of new 
material. (General Order 61.) 


@.Steel Drums—Dollar-and-cents  cciling 
prices have been established on sales of new 
and used five-gallon steel drums by any fed- 
eral agency and on all resales. This OPA 
action will take care of such drums 4s will be 
declared surplus by the government. (Ordet 
41 under Supplementary Order 94.) 


© Imported Olive Oil—OPA has fixed 

price of $4.30 per gal., cost and freight 
as the maximum importers may pay for olive 
oil. The price does not include war risk 
marine insurance, or U.S. duties. Certain 
contracts entered into before Mar. 24 ar 
exempted. (Amendment 44, Regulation 53 


© Eggs—Because of heavy demand for cgg 
and a relatively short supply (BW—Mar.}! 
"45,p86),.OPA has taken action to permi! 
the sale of “current receipt” (ungraded 
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p, the seller’s farm, place of busi- 
or other location. (Amendment 4, Re- 
| Regulati n 333.) 

bon Black—An adjustable _ pricing 
- covering sales to Defense Plant Corp. 
ubber grades of nonspecialty furnace 
“ black produced from pore has 
issued by OPA. (Order 50 under Sec- 
1499.19 of Gen. Max.) 

wood Pipe-The following types of 
od pipe were removed from price con- 
on Apr. 2: machine banded wood 
sure pipe; wire-wound wood pressure 
-- continuous stave wood pipe; solid bored 
j pressure pipe (machine banded or 
wound); and wood-lined pressure pipe. 
Imendment 15 to Supplementary Order 


5 f.0. 


Pork-To enable the Army and Navy 
vet their share of meat, OPA has au- 
sazed them to pay somewhat higher 
es for several pork items, (Amendment 
Revised Regulation 148.) 


stion Control Changes 


lo build up critically needed supplies of 
e larger sizes of infants” leather shoes, 
p\ has extended shoe rationing to cover 
~ entire size range of such shoes begin- 
ng May 1. At present, rationing covers 
fants’ leather shoes in sizes 44 to 8 only. 
ales who have not previously sold ra- 
ned shoes, as well as manufacturers, must 
port to OPA district offices the number 
‘pairs of shoes in sizes 0-4 which they 
bie in stock when rationing goes into 
fect. (Amendment 95, Ration Order 17.) 


Rationed Foods—By removing restrictions 


. rationed foods that limited industrial 
cs to their allotment for the first quar- 
cof 1945 until Mar. 31, OPA has enabled 
kets, beverage manufacturers, makers of 
harmaceuticals, and others to continue 
perations by using some of their second- 
uarter allotments, available since Mar. 16. 
{mendment 13, Second Revised Ration 
der 3; Amendment 76, Revised Ration 
rder 13; Amendment 48, Revised Ration 
rder 16.) 


Gasoline—Tighter restrictions on gasoline 
tions for motorists set up rigid tests for 
pplicants for “C”’ rations, reclassify as “B” 
fnvers certain motorists who have been 
ceiving “C” rations, and establish a new 
semipreferred” classification for individuals 
ot meeting qualifications for “C” cards. 
\mendment 181 to Ration Order 5-C.) 


Surplus Goods 


The largest quantity of government sur- 
plus paper, including drawing, map and 
ectograph paper, waterproof envelopes, 
plain cards, ink, and office machines, of- 
ered to date in the Midwest will be listed 

the Apr. 7 issue of Treasury’s catalog, 

Surplus Reporter,” for sale on Apr. 23. 
he list includes accounting, billing, adding, 
Addressograph, duplicator, Mimeograph, 
marking, numbering, check writing, check 
utting, Signograph, and mailing machines. 
lost of these machines can be inspected at 
30 Elston Ave., Chicago, or 1790 Como 
ve. St. Paul, Minn., after Apr. 7. 
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IN ROUGH SEA SERVICE, TOO 
RELIANCE MOTORS HAVE WHAT IT TAKES! 


al 
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of the towing engine, 


EW jobs are more important today than the work of 

seagoing tugs—towing disabled ships to safety, pulling 
barges, moving floating dry docks. These tugs and their 
equipment must meet emergency after emergency, regard- 
less of seas or weather. 


And here again—in electric towing machines which con- 
stantly keep tow lines at proper length and tension— 
Reliance Motors are proving their ability to take overloads 
and stand up under punishing use. 


If you have a job to test the mettle of a motor, remember that 
the ones Reliance builds have what it takes. Just call or 
i write the nearest Reliance office. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham ¢ Boston * Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati © Detroit * Greenville (S.C) 
Houst © Kal * Los Angeles © Mi lis © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Portiand (Ore.) © St. Lovis * San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. *and other principal cities 


RELIANCE): MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


"Take a Number from 1 to OF 3Ghp 


MICRO 


SWITCH © 


This Cycle Repeater of the Counter and Control Corporation of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, employs a Micro Switch Snap-action switch to make or 
break the circuit at any predetermined number from 1 to 9999. 

The Counter and Control Corporation chose a Micro Switch product 
for the operating heart of this Cycle Repeater because of its proven accu- 
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racy of response through millions of repeat operations. Too, its tiny, com- 
pact size combines with its rugged construction to meet the needs of 
their application. 


This device is an automatic, predetermined counter, self-resetting and — 
self-repeating . . . something new in controlled production. It is used as ld : 
an integral part of production machinery to control cycles, operate sig- The plastic enclosed switch “A Last 
nals, lights, bells, relays, motors, conveyors and elevators. to a bracket which is attached t Middle 

Once the predetermined number is set, the Cycle Repeater can be run counter housing. f his | 
at as high a speed as 2500 R.P.M.,and the snap-action switch will make or After the proper sequence of gear revi of deve 
break the contact at the point required. This is accomplished by a cam lutions in the counter mechanism, a cil money- 
which actuates the switch after the proper sequence of gear revolutions in B" on the gear arrangement presses (ag Some ¢ 

the counter mechanism. plunger C” against the adjusting sca ago sh 

Hundreds of designers, in every branch of industry, are finding the The pia b Ree almost 

A 7 ’ , ; . ne pin balance “E’’ then causes tM extrem 
ability of Micro Switch products to switch substantial loads at line voltage bar to release its pressure on the suit fil postwa 

. without the use of relays . . . makes them ideally suited for a wide plunger which either opens or closes Mall chance 
variety of electrical controls in both war and peace production. Your electrical circuit as desired. Spring “HIME cessful 
engineers should know all about these Micro Switch controls. We'll be: acts aS a counterbalance to restore it Basi 
glad to send you as many copies of our Handbook-Catalog as they may mediately the pressure on switch plungg proved 
require. for another cycle of operations at Ch 

y3 with 
LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS agency 
¢ Sim 


The basic switch is a thumbsi2 that 
featherlight, plastic enclos have | 


© First Industrial Corporation 


MICRC 


precision, snap-action swit systen 
Underwriters’ listed and rote type 

ot 1200 V. A., at 125 to 44 chine 
volts a-c. Capacity ond-cd@l Thus. 
pends on load choracterisi lated 
Accurate reproducibility ¢ repre: 


SWITCH 


performance is maintained over millions of operations. Bos quire 
switches of different characteristics are combined with vol Alon; 
ous actuators and metal housings to meet a wide range @™ the 
requirements. 
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IM RODUCTION 


sw Stanley Plan 


Tested method of bringing 
ors and subcontractors 
wether is revived by its author 
s private business venture. 


A familiar topic in ordnance-contract 
sscles three years ago was “the Stan- 
Plan” (BW—May9’42,p22). 
This was a method devised by James 
Stanley of Richmond, Va., the 
, osperous engineering-trained owner of 
; filing-station chain. Its purpose was 
«o bring together, by a simple weekly 
jsting of jobs to be let, the prime 
tractor who needed help and those 
yould-be subcontractors who had in 
their shops the particular machine-tool 
capacity to do his job. 
+Good, But Killed—The plan had a 
yout for a few months in the Chi- 
igo district of WPB’s Contract Dis- 
tribution Service and achieved remark- 
able results—but it was dropped. Sonte 
sideline observers credited its discon- 
tinuance to interbureau jealousy di- 
rected at Stanley (a businessman out- 
sider) and to fear among some WPB 
engineers that if this semiautomatic 
method of accomplishing the results 
should really click, their paychecks 
would no longer be justified. 
‘5o@ Last month Stanley turned up in the 
(0 GM Middle West with a streamlined version 
of his plan, and the avowed intention 
ir eV of developing it into a self-supporting, 
‘GH money-making business _ enterprise. 
Se GME Some of his WPB crew of three years 
> SCG ago share his confidence that he will 
almost surely be able to perform an 
€s (i extremely useful service now and in 


Pe 
{ 


Swi'G@ postwar reconversion, and_ that his 
€S “GM chances of turning his idea into a suc- 
& "EM cessful business are excellent. 

ak Basically Stanley’s plan is an im- 


‘ung proved model of what worked in 1942 
at Chicago when it was handicapped 
with half-hearted support and war- 
agency office politics. 

* Simple Symbol—To describe the job 

"ea that the prime contractor wishes to 

‘owl have handled by an outside shop, the 

‘wl system starts with a symbol for each 

rc type and size of metalworking ma- 

° 44% chine that will be needed on the job. 

<@ Thus, the production task is trans- 

‘sl lated into a series of symbols which 

"y Gi represent the sequence of machines re- 

quired for the successive operations. 

‘i Along with the symbols are figures for 

of the requisite tolerances and the per- 
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centage of the operation to be per- 
formed on each machine. 

Also included in the listing are num- 

bers and letters which show the number 
of units to be made on the contract, 
the time-study estimate of hours per 
unit, and the number of weeks across 
which the subcontractor may spread 
delivery. 
e Preliminary Bid—Armed with this in- 
formation, the prospective subcontrac- 
tor can calculate his costs, his machine 
time, and how well the job balances 
with the idle machine capacity in his 
shop. He is asked to submit to the 
prime contractor a preliminary bid on 
each item he wishes to take on. 

Titled “Contract Opportunities” 
(same name as used by its WPB-pub- 
lished predecessor), Stanley's first issue 
is dated Mar. 26, but actually was 
mailed on Mar. 16 to an undisclosed 
number of shops which had previously 
handled subcontracts successfully. It 
lists jobs that are to be subcontracted 
from Bell & Howell Co., Bendix Prod- 
ucts Co., Cannon-Kocka Co., Chicago 
Metal Hose Corp., Electrie Household 


Utilities Corp., and International Har- 
vester Co. 

Numerous inquiries were received by 
the listed prime contractors. Wide 
variations appeared in the preliminary 
price estimates. One job, for example, 
brought quotations on hobbing ma- 
chine time ranging from $2 an hour 
on up. 

Purchasing agents of course sent 
blueprints, with or without plant pro- 
duction men, to several shops offer- 
ing the lower quotations. Several con- 
tracts appeared imminent within the 
first week after mailing. Next issue 
is scheduled for Apr. 9. 
eA 1% Commission—Stanley is offe 
ing subscriptions for fortnightly issues 
of Contract Opportunities to inter 
ested prospective subcontractors at $30 
per half-year, $50 per year. But he 
also requires that they sign up to pay 
him 1% of all money collected by them 
on contracts and renewals of contracts 
originally landed through his publica- 
tion. 

Prime contractors are offered free 
assistance in preparing their listings, 
and are not charged for the insertions. 
They are, however, required to notify 
Stanley’s company of all payments made 
to subcontractors obtained through 


Contract Opportunities, and to report 


WOOD WASTE NO LONGER WASTE 


Bulldozers shove mounds of sawdust toward the site of the nearly completed 
plant of the Willamette Valley Wood Chemical Co., Springfield, Ore., which 
will begin transforming the wood waste into ethyl alcohol sometime in July. 
Local lumbermen financed the $2,250,000 project—said to be one of the largest 
of its kind in the world—through the Defense Plant Corp. At the start, the 
plant will consume 200 tons of sawdust daily to produce 10,000 to 12,500 gal. 
of ethyl alcohol by the Scholler-Tornesch process (BW—May20'44,p5). Out- 
put is expected to increase ultimately but further research may prove that 
lignin and other derivatives of wood will have a greater value than the alcohol. 


57 


In planning post-war construc- 
tion, you can depend on Mont- 
gomery for assistance in design- 
ing and engineering an efficient 
vertical transportation system. 
This Montgomery designed sys- 
tem will usually be lower in 
initial cost, always dependable 
in service and most economical 
in operation and maintenance. 
Practically no major repairs have 
ever been required on the Mont- 
gomery Elevators installed in 
thousands of buildings. 


Montgomery manufactures a 
complete line of passenger and 
freight elevators, electric dumb- 
waiters and special equipment 
for vertical transportation. If 
you are planning a specific proj- 
ect, Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany invites your inquiry re- 
garding elevator requirements. 


COMPANY 


Svalor 
Home Office — Moline, Illinois - 
Branch offices and agents in principal cities 


00005 ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES CORP 
Hurley Machine Division 
54th Avenue & Cermak Road, Cicero, Illinois 
Telephone: Lawndale 0390 
Att. Mr. R. M. Richmond or Mr. R. Wiley 


Immediate post-war production. These parts are for Wash. 
ing and ironing machines, and call for hobbers, gear shapen 
and automatic screw machines. You may handle One oy 
more items, in quantities to fit your capacity. Contracto, 
supplies material. 

Please calculate the load on each machine, using the hours per 
piece shown for each item and submit a preliminary bid, by items 
based on these figures. ) 


00005 
Lot A 


Hours| Ovr. Machine Combination, Minimum To} 
Quantity | PerPc.| Wks Material Percentages of Load, Size ‘ete 


cs 


50,000/.050/} 10/Cast Iron |EBC30! 3x214 
50,000/.082| 10/Cast Iron |EBC305! EDB30*? 614x214 
50,000|.086) 10/C1144 EBB30" EDB3075 134x254 
50,000}.050} 10/C1144 EBA30! 1x34 
400,000].013] 10/54 CRS [EBB20!% 137x5¢ — 
50,000/.050) 10/C1144 EBA20*° EDB20” 54x43 
50,000|.040/ 10|C1144 EBB30! 1x 
50,000/.059/ 10/Bakelite [EBB20!° 134x5% 
50,000|.059/ 10/Bakelite EBB20! 13(x54 
50,000/.025| 10|C1144 EDB20!% 174x1%% 
150,000|.021| 10/C1144 EDB20! 34x54 
12} 50,000/.025) 10|C1144 EDB20! 34x1% 
13} 50,000/.042) 10|\C1144 EDB20! 34x1\% 
14/100,000/.006! 10|B1113 GWB50! 14x34 
15|200,000/.007;| 10|B1113 GWB50!%3 4x34 
16} 50,000/.011| 10|C1144 GXC30! 34x14 
17/200,000/.005| 10/X1314 GXT40! 14x74 
50,000/.013) 10)1112 GXC50!0 34x1 ‘ 


KOO aOn aM & WD 


Apparent complications in a typical invitation to subcontract under the Stanle 
Plan become simplified when reference is made to a catalog of alphabetic 
symbols. “EBC” in Item 1 refers to the kind, type, and size of machine tod 
required—a 5x7-in., horizontal, universal gear hobber. “GWB"” in Item |f 
means a }-in., single-spindle, horizontal, indexing screw machine. Thus Item 2 
translated, calls for 50,000 cast-iron pieces which have been estimated ‘0 
require 0.082 hr. of machine time each with deliveries spread over ten wech 
Of the work, 51% is to be done on a 5x7-in. hobber (i.e., EBC) at tolerances ot 
0.0030 in. and 49% goes to a 64xl-in., spur-gear shaper (EDB) at the same 
tolerances. Size of each piece in the rough is approximately 6x2} i 


rather as a fund to be used exclusive 
for the solicitation and preparation « 
the “help wanted” advertisements 1 
his paper, and for advertising prom 
tion of the idea of subcontracting, pa 
ticularly subcontracting through Cor 
tract Opportunities. 

Contract Opportunities is thus 
being sent out through three  sizabé 
industrial distributors, who do the | 
gratis as an extra service to their ¢ 
tomers. These are: Syracuse (N. } 


on quality of performance. Sales argu- 
ments used to primes: This listing can 
be an extension of their own efforts 
to find subs; it saves the cost of send- 
ing out drawings and expediters to 
long-shot job shops that lack the 
equipment needed. 

e Sales Promotion Fund—Although he 
is making no representations on this 
score to subscribers, Stanley avows his 
intention to consider the 1% share of 
gross sales not as operating revenue, but 
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-Co.; Hardware & Supply Corp., 
as Ohio; and Great Lakes Supply 
np. Chicago. 

Hot-Shot Services—A supplementary 
ce that Stanley 1s considering is a 
ia] bulletin for any manufacturer 
s has a really major list of subcon- 
to place. This would in 


pcting jobs oi 
tute a special issue for 


Rect const 


T Wash. MMi the eager prime would pay all 
Shaper, MMMsts of production and mailing, since 
One o, ANB would contain no listings but his own. 
\tracto, ae Also 12 the dream stage is a special 
ch service which would get a pre- 
rat to a special mailing list if neces- 
Urs per by, charging all costs to the prime. 
"Items, ” 
~~ [Warning Sounded 
ece 


1945 


Members of Proprietary 
Accsn, told research on value 
hould precede marketing of 
ew amino acid preparations. 


Seeking to avoid future difficulties 
like those which followed in the wake 
of high-powered vitamin promotion, the 
Proprietary Assn. of America has been 
waming its members that the marketing 
of new amino acid preparations shoyld 
preceded by fundamental research. 

¢ Research Results Cited—Recent med- 
ical and nutritional literature has under- 
lined the importance of these protein 
constituents. 

Now Dr. Frederick J. Cullen, P.A.’s 
executive vice-president, has directed 
attention to investigations which show 
that “the average American diet con- 
tains a sufficient amount of amino acids 
for normal daily metabolism.” On the 
other hand, he points out that “it has 
not been definitely determined which of 
the amino acids are absolutely essential 
in the daily metabolism, nor is it known 
what quantities are essential.’” Lay use 
of amino acid products would seem to 
hinge on the answers to these questions. 
¢ Field Limited Now—While the min- 
eral constituents of vegetables will vary 
with soil conditions, it appears, said Dr. 
Cullen, “that protein substance . . . no 
matter what its source will consistently 
contain, and in relatively the same quan- 
tities, all the essential amino acids.” 

Dr. Cullen added that “it is rather 
well established that amino acids are 
unstable in the form in which they can 
be administered to the human, and 
some authorities question the possibility 
of preparing a stable amino acid prep- 
aration which can be administered 
orally.” 

_ For the time being the facts seem to 
indicate that the field for amino acid 
therapy is confined to patients who can- 
not consume a etal as in post- 
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BATTLE ANNOUNCE MACHINE GUN TRAINER TANK INTERPHONE AIRCRAFT INTERPHONE 


Thousands of buils units are 
serving on Uncle Sam's fighting ships 


CAN YOU USE THIS WAR-WON 


SBcieonie Capecicvece ? 
MIE CCEIECE : 

NAVY INTERIOR COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS are a typical example of the 
varied acoustic and electronic equipment engineered and built by Operadio for 
the Armed Forces. 23 years of specializing in electronics also assures a single 
high standard of excellence for all Operadio-built products that serve com- 
merce and industry—inter-office communication, plant-broadcasting, ampli- 
fiers, loudspeakers, and contract manufacturing and engineering services. Send 


coupon today for help or free information. 


oPERADIo 


SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC @ EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 


ee ee a a 


[) Please send free literature on subjects checked: 
C1) Plent-Broodcasting []) Inter-Office Communicction [] Contract Mfg. 
OD Have representative make appointment to discuss our needs. 


PIN COUPON 


— TO LETTERHEAD 


e « e and first in quality when 
produced by our molecular stills 


Among the first of the vitamins to be discovered and to prove 
its usefulness as an adjunct to the human diet— 

Vitamin A, nevertheless, has provided some painful head- 
aches for users in the foods and pharmaceuticals industries. It 
did, until DPI perfected the molecular distillation process of 
concentrating vitamin A with its natural stable esters intact. 

One difficulty was that vitamin A is basically a product of 
nature. Its most accessible commercial source is the liver oil of 
various fish, and the different fish liver oils differ widely in vita- 
min A potency. Also, the most desirable fish are not always willing 
to be caught on schedules planned by mere man. 

The DPI molecular distillation process can provide high quality, 
high potency vitamin A concentrates even from low potency oils. 
Thus it helps to stabilize a naturally unstable industry. 

This success of molecular distillation in processing vitamin A 
is challenging industrial chemists to experiment further with this 
revolutionary new tool. They are learning its usefulness in the 
processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals, including many 
so-called “‘undistillable” substances. Molecular distillation may 
be of great value to you. We invite you to write for additional 
information. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
C2: ¢ Lhecusuwne Freawarwch 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22,N.Y. + 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


operative conditions, T} has 
rapid growth in the prod . 
of amino acid parentera 
injection which supply p: 
in a more economical form than 
e Publicity Setup Revised—| he Pe 
etary Assn.’s stand on amino acid 5. 
ucts may or may not be . 
material which is expected to come ¢ 
its new “Office of Pharmacal Inf. 
tion.” This  authorit 
name has been given to th 
public relations activities 
The announcement launching ¢ p 
directed attention to the ate 
age of doctors’ prescript 
recent drug trade surveys € shos 
are being filled with prepackaged o; », 
compounded medicinals. The ain, 
O.P.I.’s news letters, press releases, et 
will be to cultivate the confidence of 
lay public in packaged medicines } 
providing information on va 
of drugs used in home x 
vances in research, impro 
factory control techniques, and 


For Stoker Rust 


Calcium chloride industry 
having captured a big wartime 
place despite some complaints 
plans to protect its market. 


Calcium chloride has captured a 
market for dustproofing and fr 
proofing coal since WPB prohibited t 
use of oils and waxes for such | 
(BW-—Jul.22’44,p84}, and the Ca 
Chloride Assn. doesn’t propose to 
this advantage. The association i 
to back its claims to superiority with 
search finding. 

e Claim and Counterclaim—There have 
been complaints right along that 
treated with calcium chlorid 
on stoker screws. In fact, the Stok 
Manufacturers Assn., in 1943, t 
stoker owners that corrosion is acc« 
ated when hygroscopic salts are used t 
treat coal. 

The Calcium Chloride Assn.’s pro- 
gram aims (1) to refute claims of corro- 
sion, and (2) to promote use of their 
product. To carry on the campaign 
they have appointed William A. Staab, 
mining engineer and former professor 
at West Virginia University. 

e Report on Findings—Staab and the 
association maintain that corrosion 1s 
often concentrated in certain districts 
while calcium chloride apparently has 
no such effect in other areas. The 
argue further that some complaints, 
when tracked down, were about coal 
that hadn’t been treated with calcium 
chloride at all. They are, in fact, in- 
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Quiet and Unseen, It Will Be Extremely 
Popular On Many Leading Post-War Ajir- 
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For example, ordinary insulation on the motor 
windings of smaller units was not satisfactory 
for the larger motor windings. 


hen you buy an air-conditioning or frozen- 
food unit with an hermetically sealed com- 
pressor for your home or office after the war, 
you will be unable to see the motor at all. 


Century Engineers were the first to recognize 
the need for and to develop a combination of 


Quietly and unseen, the Hermetic Motor 


will furnish the dependable power so neces- 
sary for air-conditioning comfort or effective 
food preservation. 


Above we show a view of the moior’s work- 
ing parts. The Hermetic Refrigeration Motor 
has been reduced to just two simple, sealed-in 
parts—a stator and rotor — which you will 
hardly recognize as an electric motor. 


Sealed-in motors are not new. They have 


been used on small refrigerators LS: 5 


quite successfully. But on larger 
units for air conditioning and 
frozen foods, Century engineers 
had to overcome many obstacles. 
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magnet wire with a basic new electrical insu- 
lation, which made possible, several years ago, 
the first successful integral horsepower motor for 
hermetically sealed refrigeration compressors. 


Many leading manufacturers of air-condi- 
tioning and frozen-food units — whose names 
are familiar to the American public — will use 
Century Hermetic Refrigeration Motors for their 
post-war products. 


For top performance and de- 
pendability, you can always rely 
on any of the many types of Cen- 
tury Electric Motors, built in sizes 
1/20 to 600 horsepower. 


As 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


} 


Vertical “Univeral Unofiow™ Unin. The 400-tw. Horizontal, 
at the right of these two, could sot be shown im picture 


4 Trenton Works of the American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation is a landmark to travelers on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between New York and Philadelphia. It was originally the plant of the 
Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company. In 1929 the plant and business were 
purchased, and in 1940 it was necessary to double the size of the plant. 

This big pottery, producing “Standard” Vitreous Plumbing Fixtures, 
covers 597,450 sq. ft. It is the last word in efficiency. Raw materials are 
delivered at one end of the plant and, in a continuous flow through pug 
mills and tunnel kilns, come out at the other end ready to be loaded on 
the cars for shipment to all points of the compass. 

In 1925 two Skinner Horizontal ‘Universal Unaflow” Steam En- 
gines, of 400-kw. and 200-kw. capacity, were installed in the original 
Maddock’s plant. The enlarged plant naturally required more power, and 
also, naturally, two new 500-kw. Skinner “Universal Unaflow’”’ Engines, 
two-cylinder vertical type, were selected to do the job. The 400-kw. engine 
has been retained for reserve power, while the 200-kw. is still functioning 
efficiently for another owner. 

Our associations with the companies now embodied in the great 
“American-Standard” Corporation extend back well toward the last cen- 
tury. Today six Skinner ‘Universal Unaflow” Engines are furnishing 
power in four of their plants: at Trenton, N. J.; Bayonne, N. J.; Elyria, 
Ohio; and Litchfield, II}. 

This is another illustration of the fact that “Universal Unaflow” 
Engines make friends—and keep them, 


Some Users of "UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” ENGINES 


Food Products 

toe & Cold Storage 

Mining 

Chemical, Ordnance 
Drugs and Soaps 
Machinery Mfrs. 

Textiles 

Leather Products 
Furniture & Woodworking 
Cotton Oil Mills, Gins 
Municipal Water & Elettric Plants 


Hotels, Clubs 
Schools and Colleges 
Hospitals, Homes 
Public Institutions 
Department Stores 
Oftice Buildings 
Railroads 

Meat Packing 

Dairies 

Breweries 


Printing Publishing 
Paper, Paperboard 
Laundries, Cleaners 
Oil Refineries 

Stone and Brick 
Gas Plants 

Rubber 

Glass 

Bakeries 

Tobacco 


Do More Than Before—Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


Ruilding Steam Fr 


ERIE, PA. 


{eS #3 < For Over ) D One Thing Well 
Be) wave 
\ A 


> SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, 


~~ 


Engine Room of the Trenton Works, showing the two 500-tw 


clined to blame the aci 
some coals and stoker 
does not keep the screw 
enough to prevent conden 
drochloric acid. 

Staab, therefore, is y 

stoker manufacturers to deter 
actly which influences ar 
for corrosion. Later on he 
to dealers, perhaps even to |} 
consumer complaints have « 
e Another Use Studied—M. 
ately, however, he is exar 
problems and advantages of { 
ing coal for rail shipment 
storage with calcium chlorid 
winter has made an ideal 
for such study. 

Freezeproofing is coming into ¢, 
larged use. Some big industrial firms ap 
finding it necessary to treat coal thi 
way, or to order mines to do so, in order 
to cut unloading time. Up to 16 houg 
has been required in some cases recently 
to empty a car of coal, rather than the 
customary hour or so, and then it Was 
possible only by building fires unde 
cars or using heavy mauls. Calcium 
chloride freezeproofing defies Jack Frost, 
its advocates declare. 
© Protection Against Wind—This same 
kind of treatment reduces wind loss ig 
granular fuel used in industrial furnaces, 
One firm found, the C.C.A. reported, 
that “windage” was causing it to los 
around 2,000 tons of coal annually. 

Probably 50,000 tons or more of 
calcium chloride go into coal treat. 
ment annually (10 Ib. per ton asa 
maximum). Staab’s job is to safeguard 
and expand this market. 


EVERYBODY'S KAISER 


Whatever other postwar lines Henry 
J. Kaiser may be laying, it is clear that 
he is reinforcing the engineering founda- 
tions upon which the performance tec- 
ords of his wartime enterprises were 
built. 

This was implicit in his recent an- 
nouncement of an addition to the clus- 
ter of companies which bear his name- 
this one to be known as Kaiser Engi- 
neers, Inc., with headquarters in Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Kaiser Engineers will tackle anything, 
anywhere, anytime, for anybody. The 
firm is staffed by 200 engineers associ- 
ated with Kaiser in such enterprises as 
his shipyards, the Fontana (Calif.) steel 
mill, and the Boulder, Grand Coulee, 
and Bonneville dams. 

Plans are to dispatch a team of engi- 
neering “brains’’to the site of a project. 
Staff men in Oakland will help to col 
late and process their findings. 

Kaiser himself heads the firm, but 
Gene Trefethen, his energetic young 
lieutenant, is the operating chief. 
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he dlass that smells the enemy! 


T’S one of the simplest and most inno- 

cent looking tools of war you'll ever see. 
But its job is a terrific one if our enemies 
er decide to use poison gas. 

For this little glass tube, not as long as a 
match stick, is part of a gas-detection kit. 
t is filled with gas-sensitive material and 
aled in a tiny lead envelope. When gas is 
uspected, the soldier rips open the envel- 
bpe, and by a simple process is not only 
ble to detect the presence of gas but, also, 
y using several tubes, can determine quick- 
y the particular type of gas being used. 
These little tubes ... and Corning has 
ade millions of them . . . must meet rigid 
pecifications on size. Must be transparent 
they give their message quickly and, con- 


sequently, must be made of glass that can’t 
be turned cloudy by the corrosive chemi- 
cals used in the tubes. 

This is just one of thousands of items 
Corning makes that directly or indirectly 
serve our armed forces. Many uses to which 
Corning has put glass in this war are not 
extraordinary. But many are...such as glass 
instrument bearings in planes, non-corrod- 
ing glass pumps, quick-break gas line 
connections to facilitate the dropping of 
airplane “belly tanks” after they are emptied. 

Corning is able to help in the war because 
its hundreds of research people are 
backed by over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of experience in the hands of 
glassworkers who understand the pos- 


sibilities of this wonderfully versatile ma- 
terial. Maybe you can turn some of this 
knowledge and skill to a profit when your 
peacetime plans reach the blueprint stage. 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 54-B, Corning, 
New York. 


LoRNiNG 


meé&ans 
Research in Glass 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Centerless Thread Grinder 


The new Landis Centerless Thread 
Grinder is being introduced by the 
Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
after a full year of test on actual job 
work. It is reported to have ground 
precision threads on hardened _ steel 
work ranging from short 4-in. socket 
screws and 5-in. rings to variously diam- 
etered screws in lengths up to 12 in. at 


doh55390 5728S 92 
ond 


eeds “from four to ten times taster 
ra the present production rate.” 
Thread pitches have thus far ranged 
from 11 to 40. 

Key to the increased speed is said 
to be the “centerless principle by which 
the previously hardened screw blanks or 
other parts to be threaded are fed into 
and expelled by the machine continu- 
ously. Previous methods employed in- 
termittent feeding.’ Key to increased 
accuracy is a “multiple-grooved grind- 
ing wheel which provides a_ perfect 
thread form, as well as great uniform- 
ity, as long as the final groove remains 
perfect. Previous methods . . . usually 
needed frequent redressing or renewal.” 
Threads made by the new grinder 
“meet the No. 3-fit standard set up for 
precision work in the aircraft industry. 
‘The sides of the threads are smooth 
and straight. Lead error has been re- 
duced to 0.0005 in. an inch.” 

Work introduced to the grinder by 
hand or automatic feed revolves freely, 
but without end motion, between a pair 
of “side blades” and atop a work rest 
while a rubber-bonded regulating wheel 
holds the work against the grinding 
wheel. Only occasional spot checking is 
said to be “necessary to determine when 
to redress the grinding wheel, since 
the deterioration of the wheel is so 
gradual that no appreciable change 
occurs in the product. On some jobs 
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the grinder can be run for a day or 
longer without redressing the cel. 
Recrushing to renew the form of the 
wheel requires only 10 to 12 min.” 


Waterproof Instruments 


Needs of the armed forces for 
smaller, more compact, and more 
weather-resistant equipment for their 
communication and electronic devices 
promise to be met by a new line of 14- 
in. Electric Indicating Panel Instru- 
ments now being brought out by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. Two forms are available: a water- 
tight design (above): which is said to 
prove its “resistance to moisture and 


leakage when submerged in 30 ft. of 
water for 24 hr.” and a conventional 
design (below) for “use in aircraft or 
for other services where the instrument 
will be protected from the elements.” 
Both types, which have the same 
basic design utilizing an internal-pivot 
element combined with a permanent- 
magnet moving-coil construction, are 
available in nearly all ratings for direct- 
current, radio-frequency, and audio- 
frequency measurements. Either type is 
said to “withstand vibration tests speci- 
fied in American War Standard ASA 
Specification C-39.2-1944.” 


Hard Surfacer 


Back in 1930, the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., North Chicago, IIl., 
added tantalum carbide to the basic 
tungsten carbide of hard carbide cut- 
ting tools and them a self-lubricat- 
ing property that opened the way to 
their use in machining steel by minimiz- 
ing the destructive effects of friction 
at elevated temperatures. Now the cor- 


poration is bringing oyt as 


ferrous hard-facing seta] 
tantalum-columbian bide w wil 
self-lubricating properties 


name of Fanweld. 
It comes in the form of }4., 
of 3/16-in. and }-in elding 


application with an « cetyle 
to hot-work punche ies 
other components re Iring hag 


ing surfaces. It is said to‘ 
surfaces “readily without 4 
flux, flowing smooth] nd e 
faces as thin as 0.010 in. can 
with a fusion layer as thin as 
No hardening or heat-treating 
are necessary.” Surfacc show * 
resistance to heat, impact, an 


THINGS TO COME 


Restaurants of the near fy 
will be equipped with wabb! 
four-legged tables that promig 
be as stable and immune tor 
ing as any tripod, no matter 
uneven the floors, C sone wl 
the waiter’s chore of s 
a short leg with a fold d 
a book of matches. 

There is an automatic sta} 
under development that can | 
built into practically any } 


ww kel 
furniture—office desks and addi 
machine stands as well as ho 
davenports and console radios, 
consists essentially of two verticg 
slidable rods, one mounted insj 
each of two legs on a given ite 
and interconnected at their ¢ 
ends by two bell cranks and a hor 
zontal rod, Or more simply ande 
pensively by a flexible push-pu 
shaft. The vertical rods, w hich wi Wi 
protrude imperceptibly from th 
bottoms of the legs, will be in 
kind of balance with each ot! 
one of them moving down aut 
matically to reach a low spot in 
floor when the other is pushed u 


by a high spot. 


e Growers of choice fresh 
and vegetables will soon 
them individually as a matter o 
course in vapor-resistant 
ings of plastic or metal to pre 
serve their freshness for the 
sumer. Smart growers will g i 
step farther by printing on eat! 
wrapper a certification of the f 
that his products have been grov 
on land fertilized to standar 
recommended _ by gov" nment 
agronomists—thus providing 4 
surance that nutrient values mate 
freshness and attracting the ¢ 

tom of informed food buver 
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mesterday’s headlines... 


plain why 
ur present tires must do 


¢ tire shortage is more serious today than at any time 
ince the beginning of the war. ‘To understand why... 
ou need only look at the headlines on the course of the 
yar. On all fronts, it has long been going at a breathtak- 
n g pace. 
The unexpected speed of our drive to Victory is not 
ithout its price. It means that the military machine is 
hting up tires at a terrific rate... much faster than had 
been expected, 
Consequently, all programs connected with tire pro- 
ement have had to be sharply increased. This includes 
ayon tire cord, the use of which is essential in military 
ires, Production is being raised to 20,000,000 pounds a 


month.,.more than double the 1944 rate of output. The 
American Viscose Corporation will supply nearly 50% 
of this need. 

Close and effective cooperation between government 
officials, tire manufacturers, and rubber and tire cord 
producers is assuring that these increased demands will 
be successfully met. But it takes time to put such a vast, 
stepped-up program into effect. 

Therefore, the time when you can have new tires has 
had to be indefinitely postponed. This means it is now 
more important than ever for you to observe tire con- 
servation measures ...so that your car may continue to 
serve you, and your country. 


cA better way to 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | #9 Ren Fairies 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


This identification is 


CROWN awarded only to fabrics 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. item containing CRown® 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va; Front Royal, Va. 
U.S. Pat. og, 


rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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14 Billion Again 


Seventh War Loan drive 
to concentrate on individuals. 
New offerings are included in 
group of marketable bonds. 


The formal phase of the Seventh War 
Loan drive is now scheduled to get un- 
der way on May 14. In the Treasury’s 
new campaign for funds to pay war 
costs, active selling will continue 
through June 30, or for seven weeks 
compared with four weeks in most of 
the earlier drives. 
© Quota the Same—The over-all sales 
target hasn’t been raised. It remains 
$14,000,000,000, the quota of the 
sixth campaign of last November and 
December, despite the fact that bond 
subscriptions then soared to $21,600,- 
000,000, a new all-time high in govern- 
ment financing. 

The Seventh War Loan, however, 

will have the biggest quota of all the 
Treasury's war financing operations to 
date as far as sales to individual investors 
are concerned. The goal is $7,000,000,- 
000 of subscriptions, 50% of the entire 
quota. 
e More for Individuals—This target is 
40% more than the $5,000,000,000 
quota assigned to individuals in the 
sixth campaign. The goal covering sales 
of Series E. savings bonds alone, $2,000,- 
000,000 previously, has been upped to 
$4,000,000,000. 

To achieve the high goals for indi- 

vidual bond purchases, the Treasury 
plans to push the work of the volun- 
teer sales groups. 
e An Early Start—The Treasury is well 
aware of the task ahead. To help out, 
therefore, it is doing something it has 
never tried before—an extra-early in- 
tensification drive for the sale of the 
various issues of savings bonds. 

The volunteer sales teams, concen- 
trating their efforts particularly on E 
bonds, will start the ball rolling as early 
as Apr. 9. 

Persons buying bonds regularly 
through the payroll deduction plan will 
be urged to step up the normal rate of 
their purchases between Apr. 9 and 
July 7. Moreover, all sales of Series E, 
F’, and G savings bonds and the Series 
C savings notes processed in those 13 
weeks will be credited to the campaign 
totals. 

e Marketable Bonds—Besides the cus- 
tomary savings bonds and notes, the 
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the campaign lasts. H 


when the drive is ove; piss 
banks can also invest | = ch »d 
ings accounts, up to § wee fo! 
issue or in the 7% , Te 
Treasury will offer for sale the usual and G savings bonds, | wet 
“basket” of marketable securities. ‘The chases won't be count <x 
latter will include, as was the case with paign totals. « tt 
the sixth loan, 24% bonds and the — While all savings } oe 
familiar §% certificates of indebtedness. sold between Apr. 9 and | - F eres 
The 14% notes due in 1947 and the credited to drive totals. tho 4. ies 
popular 2% bonds of 1952-54, which has set up a different ¢ ) eo t 
formed part of the sixth loan campaign, cover other sales. Sub ray 
however, will be missing. The Treas- nonbank investors, such; od 
ury, instead, will substitute a new 14% _ insurance companies, an eo 
bond for the old 2s and the basket will for example, will be rec -* F 
also include this time new 24s. in the June 18-30 perio. mt ne 
The 24s and 24s can’t be owned by _ banks using their rights to inves, s “ince 
any commercial bank (banks accepting _ of their savings deposits in the ney vbe firs 
demand deposits) until ten years before must likewise enter subscription: d to | 
their maturity and in the coming drive Individuals, on the other hapa. apd 
they will be available for purchase only subscribe to the new offerings » ts at 
by savings banks, life insurance com- time between May 14 and June 3 . Her 
panies, and all other nonbanking in- sides swelling seventh loan ivings billlients on! 
vestors. totals via the payroll deduction me h of 
e Different Schedules—Purchases of the between Apr. 9 and July 7. Ee es, al 
§% certificates will be restricted to cor- © Deferred Payment—The |r. se d 
porations and individuals while the drive __ isn’t overlooking any opportunitig, oS 
is under way though they carry no own- divert surplus funds into bonds ¢ ne grea 
ership restrictions once the campaign the coming drive. Insuranc compan ases, P 
has ended. Neither banks nor private savings banks, states, municipal 4 this 
corporations can buy the new 14s while and other similar public corporatdlilhade in 
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Fear that a U.S. Treasury move to cut bond interest might be forecast 
Great Britain’s action in substituting new 13% bonds (1950) for the 24s (195: 


54)—formerly its main reliance in financing war costs—is the factor responsibil pic 


307 


Josep 
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agent 
of th 
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for the recent sharp rise in Treasury issues. Such apprehensions stimulate opec 
not only a demand for bonds but also a reluctance to sell such holding .¢ ¢ 
That this development actually brought on the very condition that was fear ticiy 
is evidenced by the changed “basket” of marketable issues to be offered in thx play 


Seventh War Loan drive. Maturity details just released indicate a decline 1 


interest rates, compared with the sixth loan campaign. 


radi 
the 
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itted to invest funds that 
‘tt be available till later 
Such buyers may make deferred 
ents for any 24% and 24% issues 
tted to them up to Aug. 31. 
here will be only two war loan 
es in 1945, compared with 1944's 
¢. The Treasury says that this is the 
in reason for setting up record-break- 
quotas for individual purchases in 
coming drive, since it is vitally 
«sary to secure just as large a part 
this year’s excess earnings as was 
oned off in 1944. 
feeting the seventh drive quotas, 
nding to a Treasury spokesman, 
puldn’'t prove too difficult a_ task, 
ce “income of the American people 
the first six months of 1945 is ex- 
ted to be fully as large, if not larger, 
»n ever before.” 
its at Speculation—Treasury Secre- 
. Henry Morgenthau, however, 
: nts only surplus and other available 
ON meth of individuals, insurance com- 
nies, and corporations in the forth- 
Urea ming drive, and not any speculative 
‘unite Mods, Sixth loan totals, he reports, 
dS dulhere greatly swollen by speculative pur- 
Ompangihases, particularly in the 2% bonds, 
nd this is one reason for the changes 
ade in the seventh loan. 
To eliminate completely such specu- 
tive buying in the new drive, Morgen- 


be pen 


ally may 


” 
Z 


Joseph Reichart (left) and Ralph Sin- 
clair of Ruthrauff & Ryan, advertising 
agency, compare the rallying symbol 
of the Seventh War Loan with the 
famous Associated Press photograph 
of the Iwo Jima flag-raising from 
which Reichart and Sinclair devel- 
~ fgoped the poster. The agency is one 
> BB of six producing for the War Adver- 
tising Council the high-pressure dis- 
play copy for magazines, newspapers, 
radio, and other media to publicize 
the new $14,000,000,000 drive. 
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SEATTLE 


The Bridge Between the 
United States and the 
Pacific Ocean Trade Area 


In the after-war world the Pacific Ocean will hold 
an importance similar to that of the Atlantic dur- 
ing the preceeding generation. As the port near- 
est to our own Alaska, to Russia’s Pacific frontier, 
and to an awakening China, Seattle faces an era 


of commercial expansion. 


“The largest of many excellent banks in the 
Northwest” provides special facilities for those 


interested in any part of the Pacific Rim. 


35 banking offices conveniently located in the State of Washington 


Viain Oo tthiese el | atthe 


Spokane and kastern Division — Spokane 
I | 


If it’s built by 


TYPE H BRAKE 


—-it’s dependable 


The operator of the overhead crane, shown above, knows 
how much it means to realize that he can depend upon 
his Wagner brake to stop the crane quickly and safely 

The same freedom from worry is enjoyed by many 
others who know that they can depend upon the per- 
formance of a product bearing the Wagner name. It was 
true in the early days of this company which was founded 
back in 1891, and it is true today. 

This excellent reputation for dependability applies to 
the complete Wagner line which includes electric motors, 
transformers, unit substations, industrial brakes, air brakes, 
hydraulic brakes, brake lining, and Tachographs (record- 
ing specdo-meters). 

For details on any Wagner item, consult nearest of 
our 29 branch offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


thau has been deliberate] 
maturity details on the ma 
to be offered. Not until : 
the Treasury announce th 
would be 54-year obligati 
15, 1950; that the 24s y 
callable in 1967 and mat 
and that the 24s would bx 
and first callable in 1959. 
This procedure of delayi: 
been particularly effective, 
reports, in discouraging th: 
surance companies of exis! 
ment holdings at premium 
crease purchases of new bon 
practice frowned on by the ‘| re: 
e Ban on “Free Riders”—B 
ing warned against (1) making Joays xt 
low rates and on small margi); require. 
ments to “free riders” (those who by 
new issues at par with the sole idea of 
selling them at a premium soon afte; 
the drive ends); (2) financing individy| 
purchases of bonds banks can’t by 
with the understanding that the loaning 
institution will later take them over 
and (3) acquiring, or causing to be sold 
previously held govermment issues of 
clients with the understanding that the 
seller will use the proceeds of such 
sales to subscribe for new issues through 
the bank and thus create for the latte; 
additional war loan deposit balances, 
Because the Treasury withheld se 
enth loan maturity details so long, the 
government bond market, previoush 
very active and showing a persistent up- 
trend, has lately been evidencing much 
less activity and much more stability. 


FLOOD WALL BONDS 
Sale of $1,500,000 in flood wall 


bonds was authorized at Louisville last 
week by the Board of Aldermen, and the 
issue is expected to be on the market 
by May 1. Interest begins on that 
date, with the serial bonds running for 
25 years. The interest rate, Stanle 
Beekhart of the aldermanic finance 
committee said, is expected to be about 
13%. 

An ordinance authorizing sale of the 
bonds was approved by aldermen con- 
ferees meeting with John Pershing of 
the New York law firm of Masslich & 
Mitchell, city adviser on the issue. 

The bonds will be the first serial ma 
turity bonds ever issued by Louisville 
Previous bond issues have been non 
callable 30- or 40-year debentures on 
which interest charges mount steadily 
Starting in 1946, some of the flood wall 
bonds will mature every year for 25 
years. The total of bonds being paid 
off will increase from $45,000 the first 
year to $75,000 in the final year. 

Route of the wall along the Ohio 
River hasn’t been finally determined 
and whether all rights-of-way can be pur 
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the $1,500,000 is not 
However, Mayor Wilson W. 
‘ that sum turns out to be 
needed, the balance can 
ysed for construction of interceptor 
| food wall pumps. The city 
«ne $1,000,000 more in bonds 
rpose as authorized in a 1940 


Out of Banking 

G.M. prepares to withdraw 
fom Detroit institution which 
founded in 1933. Group will 
offer stock to the public. 


As previously rumored in banking 
circles, General Motors Corp. made it 
inown this week that it imtends to 
retire from the banking business in 
Detroit. Board Chairman Alfred P. 
Sjoan, Jr., has announced that the com- 
pany now has under way negotiations 
involving the disposal of its entire re- 
maining interest in the stock of the 
National Bank of Detroit, the largest 
bank in that city and also the nation’s 
thirteenth largest banking institution. 
The Exigencies of 1933—General 
Motors’ original entrance into the bank- 
ing business wasn’t intentional. It dates 
back to the dark days of 1933, when the 
city of Detroit was suddenly bereft of 
banking facilities. At the request of the 
government, the company promptly or- 
ganized the National Bank of Detroit, 
subscribing $12,500,000 for its entire 
common stock, and selling the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. an additional 
$12,500,000 of the preferred shares. 

The company has always regarded 
this investment as purely of a tem- 
porary character, undertaken as an 
emergency measure to help the city at 
a time of distress. As a result, it long 
ago offered to sell any part of its hold- 
ings at cost, and soon after the bank’s 
inception reduced its investment in the 
institution to around $9,720,000. 
* A Setting for Retirement—Subsequent 
sales have cut down its holdings to 
around the $6,375,000-level, or approx- 
imately 510,000 shares, and the bank’s 
present solid position appears to the 
corporation to provide a proper setting 
for its retirement from a field so foreign 
to its normal scope of business. 

The National Bank of Detroit is 
strengthening its capital position by sale 
of an additional 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to stockholders for $10,000,- 
000. General Motors is planning to sell 
its stock and rights to subscribe for the 
new shares to an investment banking 
group which will subsequently offer 
them publicly. 
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75,000 Shares 
The Flintkote Company 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without par value) 


Price $107 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from March 15, 1945 to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


BELL VOICE PAGING 


Vocal contact in a split second with everyone in 
your plant— personalized contact that speeds 
operations and improves morale. That's what 
you get in BELL VOICE PAGING EQUIPMENT. 
Streamlined, matching BELL units combine 
readily into compact assemblies of any size or 
scope. Easy to expand or re-arrange. Rugged. 
tamper-proof construction for heavy-duty service. 
Also permits plant-wide musical programs. Write 
for details on BELL VOICE PAGING EQU 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 Essex Ave 


Columbus 3, 


+ Office 
Cleveland 3, Oh 
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’ QvSINEss FAILURES 


Lue 


Easy Sailing Now... but there 
may be Rough Going Ahead 


OOK at the accompanying chart . . . which shows 
how failures multiplied after World War I. In 
three years . . . from the 1919 level . . . the number of 
commercial and industrial failures jumped 267%. 
Current liabilities involved jumped 450%. 


Will history repeat? Will failures multiply again? No 
one knows. Even now . . . upsets caused by unforeseen 
developments after goods are shipped may leave cus- 
tomers frozen . . . or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
American Credit Insurance ... and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can't. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. GED gill. 
4 4 — “Cees Ce ? — 
7 PRESIDENT 


ona ; 
AMERICAN American 


Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY Credit Insurance 
— Pays You When 


UE? Pisat 2 - 
wt 7, Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


New-Issue S:irge 


March financing ©: eration, 
achieve brisk tempo, anda fey 
slow movers fail to dim prospeq 
of record offerings in Aoril 


In the new issues underw: ting field 
March went out like a lion mulated 
by the nearness now of the Se: nth Wy 
Loan drive (page 70), cor ' 


re bond 
financing last week shot up 


well be. 


yond the $120,000,000-lev., 4 


weekly high water mark since sid ee 
ary. 

The month as a whole, if all state 
municipal, corporate, and othe: bond of. 


ferings are counted, also provides inyest. 
ment bankers with their busiest March 
since as far back as 1936. 

© Record Quarter Since ’37—In the firy 
quarter of 1945, as a result of the March 
spurt, all new bond offerings rose to 4). 
most $912,000,000, compared with only 
$289,000,000 in the same 1944 months, 
and proved the largest January-March 
total on record since 1937. 

In contrast, stock financing operations 
came to but $82,577,000 in the first 
quarter, well under the almost $100, 
000,000 of new equity issues sold in the 
same 1944 period. Last month, hoy. 
ever, such offerings ran well above pre- 
vious March levels of the past few years. 
Wall Street expects preferred stock f- 
nancing particularly to expand consider- 
ably from here on. 

Most March financipg operations, de- 
spite the low yield basis at which most 
issues (even some of normally second- 
grade caliber) were sold, went right out 
the window and quickly brought pre- 
miums above the offering price in over- 
the-counter trading. 

e Some Slower Movers—Not all the 
issues were similar fast-movers, however. 
According to Street reports, much of last 
week’s offering of $80,000,000 Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. first mortgage 3% 
bonds due in 1979 (priced at 107%% 
‘of par) and the earlier March offerings 
of $19,000,000 Laclede Gas Light Co. 
34% bonds (priced at 1024%) and 40, 
000 shares of Florida Power Corp. 4% 
$100-par preferred (priced at $101.25) 
still remains unsold. 

Until this latest financing, Pacific Gas 
& Electric had always arranged the 
terms of its new security offerings with 
Blyth & Co., its traditional bankers, on 
a negotiated basis. However, on this oc- 
casion, Halsey, Stuart & Co., the La 
Salle and Wall Street enfant terrible (to 
proponents of negotiated deals), stepped 
into the picture. It soon upset, as was 
the case fast year in a Brooklyn Union 
Gas financing deal (BW —Aug.12'44, 
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ce of a Pacific Gas & 
ah Co. negotiated deal 
eect to tee new $80,000,000 of 
snancing. 
— Bidding—Halsey, Stuart 
is by dema \ding that the issue be 
at competitive bidding. This de- 
yas accompanied also by a firm 
; the issue Of 3s at a price of 
\% of par and an offer to resell 
pack to the utility at that price if 
id better this bid. 
house of Halsey, Stuart was soon 
by an opportune U. S. — 
jecision declaring Pacific Gas & 
ic a subsidiary of the North 
can Co., because of the latter's 
in-majority but nonetheless hefty 
ss of its shares, and thus—as part 
interstate operation—subject to the 


rity & Exchange Commission’s | 


setitive bidding rule, ‘The California 
4d Commission subsequently con- 
this position and the bonds went 
e auction block. 
h Group Wins Issue—When the 
were opened, a group headed by 
won the issue at a price of 
379% of par for 3s and a Halsey, 
+ syndicate was next, also for 3s, 
a bid of 106.14%. 
e bonds were immediately reof- 
i publicly at a price just about 
% above their cost to the Blyth 
rie, an almost record low “‘spread.” 
ever, the high bid necessary forced 
: offering at about the same price 
hich other Pacific Gas & Electric 
¢s were already available on the Big 
rd, instead of “under the market,” 
the operation has since been a sell- 
job. Banks and insurance com- 
es have been the big buyers thus far, 
cing the bonds retired by the re- 
ling, but reports late last week indi- 
d some $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
remained unsold. 
low progress of the Laclede Gas 
ds and the Florida Power preferred 
es caused discussion in the Street 
whether those securities had not 
priced higher than their intrinsic 
lity warranted. 
Vall Street’s Attitude—Some Wall 
eters haven’t liked the way the se- 
ities involved in these three opera- 
s have “backed up.” However, the 
et, as a whole, doesn’t appear wor- 
i. Neither do the corporations now 
paged in flooding the Securities & Ex- 
pnge Commission with new issues for 
istry, or the railroads asking Inter- 
te Commerce Commission approval 
refunding operations. Some under- 
ting quarters, in fact, see a chance of 


bil offerings almost equaling last 


reds record-breaking $600,000,000 
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(lmost certain candidates, barring the 
seen, for April offering, according to 
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tO. 1861. FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 49 


This picture from Leslie’s Weekly depicts an 1861 Express 
wan being loaded with war materials. In those days this 
vehicle was considered a mammoth advance in efficiency. 


READY 


When She Nation Lalls 


Throughout American history when a real 
need arose, a man or an organization has been 
ready to cope with it. Express shipping is an 
organized service originated 106 years ago to 
meet the demands of those times. Since then, 
through peace and war, Express has promptly 
adopted every scientific advance so as to be ready 
for the nation’s changing shipping needs. 


Today the major part of the unprecedented vol- 
ume of Express, both by rail and air, is connected 
with the war effort. This wartime transportation 
experience and new handling techniques will aid 
in the nation’s postwar commercial shipping 


Q 
4 GENCY 
NATION-WIDE AIL-AIR SERVICE 


Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, poveetie, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economica ly—in 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate. 


Write for complete details 


THE HALOID CO., 252 Heloia $+. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


1944 profits. 


Number 


of 
Industry Reports 
Amusement .. ....... + 
«<< Subxees 24 
ee + 
nn \ ¢xcensandae : 13 
Business & Office Equip. 6 
PE 050504 cbecues 29 
Electrical Equipment ... 7 
Farm Machinery ...... . 5 
eee 2) 
DO eet pela 28 
Garment Manufacturers. . 5 
OS Pe ere 9 
Machinery & Metal..... 44 
ere 15 
Paper & Publishing..... 13 
Perroletmi ow 0... cee 13 
EE ND. co 6 5m gam ae 50 
Retail Merchandising ... 23 
DE hick oes <.ncendee 5 
Dy Gobet day (sanded ee 26 
- | Bee a a ee 17 
Pes Peer § 
BBE ee ee 25 
Foreign Companies..... 5 
Other compamies ... ... 14 
All Companies ..... 401 


1944 Earnings of Companies on Big Board 


Reports on the 1944 earnings of 401 companies whose co 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange were available this yo. 
Analysts seeking a clear-cut composite picture of business 
found that the sampling left much to be desired. For one t! 
half of the listed corporations (including some of the nation 
trial units) had not yet reported. For another, the roundup 
the fact that the railroads had been prompt to report thei 


Compiled on an industry-by-industry basis, however, as wa 
Exchange (Big Board monthly), the reports show these result 


Gains 
Showing Shown Total >} 
Net (1944 vs Incor 
Income 1943) Report 
4 2 $26,71( —N) 
24 15 60,171 169 
4 4 30,035 01 "4 
9 7 18,478, ) 
6 2 13,262 
29 11 91,032.( 4 
7 4 83,440, - 
5 5 47,612,( 4 
9 5 27,643, 
28 9 157,239. ) 
5 l 4,255,0( 33 
7) ] 12,933.0( QO: 
44 18 84,346,0/ +0.2 
14 6 54,176,00( 1] 
13 8 22,655,000 ] 
13 10 89,939,000 +165 
49 11 514,924.00: ay, 
23 16 66,154,000 +5.) 
5 5 46,551.000 +7 
26 5 175,708,000 Fo 
17 6 29,825,000 ? 
8 ] 60,650,001 Se 
25 12 373,686,000 —].3 
5 2 9,572,000 +2.4 
14 6 26,461,000 —1I 
395 172 $2,127,457,000 —6.( 
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SERVICE 
AND 
ECONOMY 
FEATURES 


Here is the elevator for your plant or 
warchouse—Globe engineered to give you 
all these important advantages: 
&7 Surprisingly tow 97 Quiet operation 
initial cost @ Simplicity assures 
i Ne Ba A a low maintenance 
G7 Improved safety BP Hydraulic or 
features electric 


Tilustrated Bulletin E-14 on request. Write 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pe. Des Moines 6, lowe 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 
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Wall Street, are such large issues as: 


$84,000,000 Reading Co. bonds. 

$74,000,000 Erie R. R. bonds. 

$60,000,000 Virginian Ry. bonds. 

$54,000,000 Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Ry. bonds. 

$50,000,000 New 
Light bonds 

$26,000,000 Ohio Edison Co. bonds. 

$18,000,000 Texas Electric Service 
bonds. 

$15,000,000 May Department Stores 
Co. preferred stock. 

$10,900,000 Montana-Dakota Utili- 
ties Co. bonds. 

By late April or early May Wall 


York Power & 


Streeters expect to see such additional 


big offerings as: 


$59,000,000 Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. bonds. 

$58,000,000 New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. bonds. 

$50,000,000 Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Corp. bonds and preferred 
stock, 


$41,000,000 Texas & Pacific 
bonds. 

$30,000,000 Deere & Co. bonds a 
notes. 


$8,591,660 FOR A “THE” 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke d 
has saved—and the city of Chicago 
lost—a little matter of $8,591,660, 
because of the difference between t 
definite article “‘the”’ and the indefin 
article “‘a.” 

The city sued in Cook County C 
cuit Court for that sum, plus intere 
as due between 1931 and 1941 on 
5% sales tax provided in an ordinam 
adopted in 1906. The company : 
gued, successfully, that the ordinan 
read “the 5% tax,” not “a 5% tax 
and that the word “the” particulanz 
the statement as referring to a franchi 
which expired in 1916, whereas an 
would have had general application 

The city will appeal. 
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Shock for Veterans 


“High and nowy J ideas which 
many servicemen have developed 
about pay will present a problem 
in the readjustment period, in 
the opinion of the War Man- 
ywer Commission. This will ap- 
ply particularly to the thousands 
of younger men who have risen 
to commissions or high noncom- 
missioned ranks. 
e First signs of the trouble ahead 
already are being seen in WMC 
ofites. Recently an Army Air 
Force lieutenant colonel, 26 years 
old, was discharged and went by 
to see about getting his old job 
back. Before the war he had been 
receiving $35 on the staff of a 
newspaper. Just out of college, 
he had considered that good pay. 
The old job was waiting for 
him, and the boss upped the pay 
to $45, but the former officer was 
bitterly disappointed. He had 
been drawing $7,200 a year, and 
the drop to the offered $2,340 a 
year looked pretty steep. 
@WMC has found the same 
situation with noncommissioned 
officers. An example: A discharged 
staff sergeant who before the war 
had earned $10 a week after high 
school now is disillusioned and 
bitter because he cannot find a 
job with comparable pay to his 
army pay of $163 a month, plus 
clothes and maintenance adding 
another $125. 


600,000 were placed. These, USES said, 
were veterans not previously employed, 
or veterans diseatished with former jobs. 
Of the 77,735, manufacturing jobs 
(higher pay) attracted 45,846 veterans. 
Service jobs attracted 5,172, and other 
veterans were spread out among a variety 
of other jobs. 
*Some Seek Training—USES referred 
2446 veterans to state vocational re- 
habilitation services, 2,388 to training 
agencies. Most of these were planning to 
take training courses with definite jobs 
in sight. For some it was a case of con- 
verting to peacetime use training re- 
ceived while in Army or Navy. 
Generally, however, there is a belief 
in WMC that ex-servicemen have no 
desire to pursue occupations they 
lamed in the armed forces. Ex-Army 
bakers have balked at referrals to jobs 
in bakeries, and the same thing has been 
true in other occupations. 
* Back to School—War Dept. surveys 
have indicated that 625,000 enlisted 
men and officers are planning to return 
to full-time schooling after the war, with 
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FOR THOSE 
IMPORTANT JOBS! 


International makes chain for every essential 
need: Industrial, marine, farm, automotive. 
And International's manufacturing and service 
facilities are complete in every detail. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. 


1686 McCormick 


THEY COULD BE BUILDING 
A CHURCH, 


HANGAR, 


cor 
ATRL 
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WAREHOUSE 


OR SCHOOL 


Glued laminated wood arches lend them- 
selves to many types and sizes of structures. 
Like other wood construction, they go up 
easily and fast. They make economical use of 


available lumber. 


IT’s 7 lame “Prof, woop 


CONSTRUCTION 
Timbers pressure-treated with Minalith* fire 
retardant will not support combustion or 
spread fire. Structural members retain their 
strength without sudden collapse when ex- 


posed to flame. 
Consider Minalith-treated lumber as a means 


of combating fire. All of the usual advantages 
of building with wood are retained. 


FLAMEPROOFING 


WOLMANIZING 


Building, Chicago 4, 


CREOSOTING 


Illinois 


| the aid of educational pro\ 
G.I. Bill of Rights (BW 
p21). But as of Mar. 1 on); 
applied for federal schoo! 

Some of the veterans y 
turned to colleges or high 
not stayed long. Many , 
after one semester due to 
plentiful jobs and the fact 
the broadened experiences 
life, return to studies was { 
hard and slow work. Colleg« 
schools, however, anticipat 
eran enrollments will go 
when demobilization begins. 
e Facing Trouble—Another 
ment of service personnel hop 
out into private business afte 
The War Dept.’s survey plac 
ure at 12.9% definitely plan 
employment, 5.9% consid 
Some have tried already, and + 
dicament, when they found tl 
snarled in government red 
received wide publicity. 

Even private farming has not bees 
without problems: The Iowa State Aor 
cultural Adjustment Administ: tion te 
ported recently that nearly 300 letter 
had been received by discharged low, 
veterans complaining that they want t 
become farmers but cannot obtain the 
equipment needed to begin opcration 


TO PROTECT OFFICIALS 


Realizing how contract cutbacks may 
take severe toll of trained union leader. 
ship in a plant or an industry, unions 
are fighting—in many cases, successfull 
—to get into their contracts a provision 
which gives top seniority to officers of 
their locals. 

Recently, however, a new question 
was raised during negotiations between 
the Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, 
and the United Scientific Workers 
(C.1.0.) over top seniority for five off- 
cials of the local union. The company 
is a small one, and of 63 prewar employ- 
ees 40 are now in the armed forces and 
entitled to reinstatement on discharge. 


cI pre- 


mselvye 


» The company contended that if it 


granted the union request it might come 
into conflict with re-employment pr- 
visions of the Selective Service Act. It 
might not be able to re-employ some of 
its former employee-veterans because of 
the over-all seniority of union officers. 

In case of such conflict the Phila- 
delphia regional war labor board, which 
considered the case, ruled that the top 
seniority award to the union leader 
would have to be abrogated. The board 
turned down a second company plea 
that it be allowed to retain employees 
with long service and experience in- 
stead of less experienced union officials 
in case new production schedules cause 
a sharp contraction of its working force 
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teniority Governs 

Arbitrator in Timken case 
sects special rights for veterans, 
sds that provisions of contract 
yst be observed. 


Selective Service contends that a vet- 
an is entitled to superseniority—rein- 
tement to his old pines though it 
acessitates release of a nonveteran with 
eater seniority ont apne, geod 
4¢ from being generally accepted, that 
atention has given rise to a growing 
ontroversy. In the welter of conflicting 
inion, there is One new guidepost. 
Contract Terms Govern—In a case in- 
slving the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
¢ Canton, Ohio, and the United Steel- 
orkers of America (C.I.O.), an arbi- 
ator rejected superseniority, held that 
pplication of straight seniority, as pro- 
ded by union contract, must govern 
employment of employee-veterans. 

Herman A. Gray, the arbitrator, con- 
ended that the selective, service act 
ives the director “no duty to adminis- 
ier the re-employment provisions of the 
ct, no authority to enforce them, no 
power to issue any ruling interpreting 
heir meaning, or any order directing 
ompliance,” 

Directives Not Binding—Any directive 
oncerning re-employment of veterans 
onsequently is advisory only, Gray held, 
wd is not to take precedence over 

ployer-employee relationships estab- 
lished under collective bargaining. 

Moreover, nothing in the act pro- 
ides that a returning veteran is due to 
receive more than he had when he left, 
the arbitrator decided. Under Gray’s 
ruling no Timken employee can be dis- 
placed to make room for a returned 
veteran if, after the veteran has been 
credited with seniority accumulated dur- 
ing military service, the nonveteran 
employee still has greater seniority. 
*Policy Group at Work—Meanwhile, 
mounting confusion on just how re- 
employment provisions of the selective 
service act are to be interpreted has led 
Bn, Gen. Frank T. Hines, retraining 
and re-employment administrator, to 
appoint a committee to attempt to for- 
mulate a re-employment policy accepta- 
ble to all. Veterans’ organizations will 
assist. 

The principal issues which the group 
will seek to clarify are (1) whether 
straight seniority or superseniority will 
govern re-employment of veterans; (2) 
whether nonemployee veterans will be 
entitled to employment preference; and 
(3) what will constitute “temporary” 
employees, and what their re-employ- 
ment rights will be. 
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NOKH! THE CURE FOR 


"FINO-0-T1S"” 


Now you can eliminate errors, confusion, mislaid 
letters, caused by an inadequate filing system. 
G/W Safeguard System comes complete in 
a package ready-to-use...nothing else to buy. 
Contains A to Z Safeguard guides, folders, in- 
structions ...everything needed to install a filing 
plan in any average 1-, 2-,3-, or 4-drawer file. Ask 
your Globe-Wernicke dealer about the supremely 
simple Safeguard System, or write to The 


Globe -Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. *FIND-1-TIS” 
BOOK FREE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
* The inability to find what you file. pat A bt a 
ape 
ae 


° Visible Record Systems 
Globe - Wernicke snr 


NG EQUIPMENT APR Supplies 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Revival 

Secretary Frances Perkins’ dra- 
matic entry into the coal negotiations 
last week is part of a White House 
plan which calls for efforts to restore 
some of the lost prestige to the 
Labor Dept. The secretary's relations 
with the A.F.L. and C.1.O. have 
been little short of poisonous. John 
L.. Lewis—always a realist—was pre- 
pared to accept her offer to mediate 

scause her proposal for settling the 
coal controversy (page 17) was every 
bit as good as Lewis can expect to 
get from the National War Labor 
Board. If the employers hadn’t 
balked, and she could have brought 
it off, it would have been a momen- 
tous achievement for the depart- 
ment. 

The secretary herself is restive in 
her sprawling department, now little 
more than a__ statistics-gathering 
agency of third-rank importance. If 
the President ever prevails on John 
Winant—currently Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James—or some 
other acceptable successor to take the 
labor secretaryship, she will go to the 
directorship of the International 
Labor Office—a spot which is being 
kept open for her. 

Criticism 

Philip Murray has no real com- 
petition for the job of C.I1.O. presi- 
dent simply because there is no one 
in the organization of sufficient prom- 
inence or power to challenge his 
leadership. But he’s not above criti- 
cism from the ranks. In addition to 
the usual griping, which is always 
going on, about his spinelessness in 
1andling the factional problem, there 
are now accusations. that Murray is 
putting the organizational interests 
of his steelworkers above those of 
other C.1.Q. unions. 

As president of the steelworkers’ 
union—where his real power lies— 
Murray is reported to envision his 
group's developing into a vast asso- 
ciation of metalworking labor. ‘The 
stecl unit has already absorbed the 
formerly autonomous aluminum 
union; now it is interesting itself 
in shipbuilding workers. Shipyard 
labor officials suspect that Murray 
is making things difficult for them. 

When the C.1.0. made Lewis its 
first president, it failed to follow 


the A.F.L. tradition of having a head 
man whose first responsibility is to 
the over-all federation. The A.F.L. 
has always sought to avoid exactly 
the kind of problems which Murray’s 
divided loyalties create. 


Inequities 


Wage inequities are now perhaps 
the most important single. heading 
under which pay boosts are granted 
by NWLB. 

To a considerable degree, employ- 
ers have brought the inequity prob- 
lem on themselves, and many are 
still pursuing Y gp: which increase 
— and promise to be very 
costly in the end. 

In the course of expansion of an 
establishment, a certain number of 
inequities in wage scales will in- 
evitably develop. But many employ- 
ers, by slipshod collective bargain- 
ing, have created truly glaring inequi- 
ties and have thus provided labor 
with its handiest device for getting 
the government to order wage in- 
creases. 

What happens all too often is 
something like this: The union will 
come in and present demands which, 
by employer calculation, will amount 
to maybe a $2,000,000 annual in- 
crease in labor costs. The employer 
will have decided that a $1,000,000 
rise is all he can afford. After nego- 
tiations dispose of subsidiary issues, 
the employer makes his $1,000,000 
offer. It is normally a figure which is 
arrived at by board-of-director or top 
executive decision. This group con- 
siders it solely a financial matter— 
doesn’t much care how the million is 
spent, just so it takes care of the 
union’s demands for a year. 

The union takes the $1,000,000 
on the basis of its being a voluntary 
agreement. Occasionally it will for- 
get its other economic demands; 
more often it will take them to 
NWLB. But the real point is that in 
many, many cases, the union is per- 
mitted to distribute the lump sum 
allowance as it chooses. It does not 
use the $1,000,000 to eliminate in- 
equities. It uses the $1,000,000 to 
create worse inequities. The result is, 
a year later, it takes a foolproof 
case to NWLB for wage increases 
to eliminate inequities which it has 
itself intensified through employer 
negligence in collective bargaining. 


cases, the F.A.A. asked an NLRB elec- 


Foremen’s Test 


Auto companies indicy 
court fight is likely over NT 
recognition of foreman un; 
as bargaining agencies 


A court test is brewing to test ¢ 
validity of the National | jbor R, 
tions Board ruling recog 
men’s unions as legitimat« 
agencies (BW—Mar.31'45,p 
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versal of the Maryland Drydock 
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@Foremen Due to Win—The mea 
could be indirect. The Foremian’s Assy 
of America, independent union whog 
bargaining claims at Packard Mot 
Car Co, precipitated the decision, js ey. 
pected to win the forthcoming election 
by a lopsided margin. But if Packard 
then refused to bargain, NLRB would 
have to go to court for an enforcement 
order, and the entire matter could thy 
be reviewed. 

Packard was debating this week what 

course it will take, and it was apparent 
that the other companies were urging 
resistance. If that proves to be Pack. 
ard’s choice, the others might be able to 
enter the case as friends of the court 
when the enforcement action comes up 
in the federal circuit court of appeals 
and seek to prove that NLRB had no 
justification under the, Wagner act for 
its decision. 
e@ Enters New Field—Other companies 
have more than an academic interest in 
the matter. The F.A.A. has a substan- 
tial list of companies in which it will 
seek to institute bargaining clections 
as fast as the cases can be prepared. 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Murray Corp. of 
America, and some Chrysler plants are 
close to the top of that list. 

Pending preparation of those larger 


tion in a new field when it petitioned for 
a vote among 34 mates and engineers 
of the Nicholson Transit Co., Great 
Lakes carrier. 

Meanwhile, the automotive group in 
Detroit had other supervisory problems 
on its hands this week beyond the 
NLRB issue. Coming up in Washing- 
ton Apr. 18 is a public hearing on the 
Slichter panel report on foreman recog: 
nition made to the National War Labor 
Board (BW—Aug.12’44,p98). 
© Two Alternatives—At stake is whether 
NWLB will follow the NLRB line and 
order full-scale collective bargaining m 
supervisor cases before it, or whether tt 
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SALVO WITHOUT GUNS 


Into her element slips the SS W.1L.R. Emmet; the 100th tanker launched at the 
Swan Island yard of Kaiser Co., Inc. 

It’s an event with the punch of a naval broadside, for these ships already 
have delivered billions of gallons of gasoline and oil — fuel to power our 
machines of war on land, sea and in the air. 

The fact that all of these 100 tankers — and, indeed, a substantial propor- 
tion of all ships built for the U. S. Maritime Commission — are powered with 
boilers designed and built by Combustion Engineering is evidence of the 
important role which C-E has been privileged to play in creating our vast 
wartime merchant fleet — a fleet that after the war will constitute the world’s 
greatest merchant marine. | A-869 
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It’s a large, service-minded family, including as it does every 
requisite type of floor wax—put up in quantities that best serve the 
individual needs of all users, from the smallest to the largest. All 
Finnell Waxes, both Spirit and Water types, are processed in 
Finnell’s own laboratories, assuring consistently dependable quality 
throughout the line. And that quality is the same today as before 
the war, for Finnell Waxes still are available in their original 
formulae containing genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. The 
greater genuine wax content of these prime products actually seals 
the floor surface with a tough, non-skid film. To give an example 
of the wide range of quantities in which Finnell Waxes are put 
up, Finnell Liquid Kote comes in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon contain- 
ers. For maximum protection and minimum maintenance, choose 
Finnell-Processed Waxes, made especially for heavy traffic areas. 


Ginnell SPIRIT WAXES Ginnell WATER WAXES 


Fino-Gloss Standard 
Fino-Gloss Water-Resisting 
Fino-Gloss Waterproof 
Fino-Gloss Non-Skid 
, Fino-Gloss Concentrate 
SO «+ 


Sanax Wax Cleaner " Solarbrite Scrub Soap 


(Leaves thin, non-skid wax film) (Safely removes wax) 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3804 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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The foremen’s union, hoy 
evinced little — Over the outy 
of these issues or of its future. [to 
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nounced that it had lease! the sybys 
Indianwood Country Club as a yy 
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Insurance Dema 


United Auto Workers 
ask manufacturers to contrib 
3% of payroll for welfare 
to be administered by union, 


Company payment of insurance y 
miums for worker-members will 
sought in collective bargaining by 
United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) as unig 
generally increase pressure on indy 
try for broad concessions allowable y 
der the national wage stabilization py 
gram. U.A.W.’s plan is similar to 9 
eral that are already in effect, partiq 
larly in the clothing industry. It k 
the same objectives as the “royal 
demand of John L. Lewis’ United Mig 
Workers. 
® Calls for 3% Payment—The U.A\ 
program emerged from _ internation 
board discussions. It was approved 
the union’s General Motors council ; 
a part of U.A.W- demands to be si 
mitted to the General Motors Con 
and later, in substantially the same for 
to other employers in the automotive 
dustry. 

Under U.A.W.’s insurance plan, et 
ployers would make contributions equ: 
to 3% of each employee’s pay to a 
cial security fund administered by th 
union. Employees would not be 
quired to make any payments to 
eligible for broad casualty and death 
coverage under policies to be written bi 
the Trade Union Accident & Health 
Assn. of New York. 

e Bid for Members—The only require 
ment for workers would be that the 
maintain good standing in U.A.W 

an obvious means of increasing and 
maintaining union membership. __ 

The- plan would provide hospital 
surgical, and medical care for workers 
lost time compensation equal to 60% 
of weekly wages after one week of illness 
up to 52 weeks in any one year for any 
one illness or accident; and death bene: 
fits of $1,500 or, in accident death cases, 
60% of weekly wages for 60 weeks. Re 
serves would be used to set up and op 
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‘ITS GLASS... 
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lere’s a welcome sight to your GI’s 
n the jungles and on the dry islands 
d atolls of the Pacific war theater. 
Portable stills make salt sea water 
resh or clarify and purify stagnant 
ater for our men — continuously — 
housands of gallons a day. And, of 
ourse, storage tanks are needed .. . 
ig-volume tanks that can be packed in 
mall space, easily erected and quickly 
isassembled for moving when neces- 
ary. The obvious answer is waterproof 
ontainers made of coated fabric. 
But mold and fungus growths thrive 
the tropical heat and high humidity 
ommon throughout the area and 
quickly attack and weaken organic fab- 
ics. An inorganic cloth was needed 
glass, for instance. 
Fiberglas* Cloth makes an ideal 
base fabric for such purposes. Like 
ay other cloth, it is a pliable, flexible 


fabric. But it is woven of yarns made 
of fine fibers or filaments of glass— 
Fiberglas. Being glass—inorganic and 
noncellular—the fibers do not absorb 
moisture and are resistant to fungus 
growth and mold. And, of course, 
glass withstands higher temperatures, 
cannot rust or rot. 

Because the fine glass filaments 
are unaffected by moisture, Fiberglas 
Cloth does not swell, shrink or stretch. 
Furthermore, it has tensile strength 
far greater than that of other 
fabrics of comparable thickness. 


. And it resists the action of oils, 
corresive vapors and most acids. ff 


in Bo 


Kops! Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 


Fiberglas Cloths, coated with syn- 
thetic rubbers and resins, therefore 
are proving of great wartime useful- 
ness in many ways. These new mate- 
rials and others now in experimental 
stages unquestionably will find wide 
postwar application. 

There may be a place for Fiberglas 
textiles — coated, plain or decorative 
-—in your thinking. Now is the time 
to get complete information on these 
developments. Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., 1803 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


oT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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an $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


erate U.A.W. hospitals, ; 
recreational centers. 


Employees, of course ld pew 
ment coverage by continu.ng fan push 
surance now available and py,. we 
through voluntary payrol) deduc pos wit 
© Big Sum Involved—Co:» 35, mm 9+? 
sition to the U.A.W. pr Lica i ey OF 
gone conclusion, not on!» jn Cen gnagem 
Motors but elsewhere. . Union ® 

In the case of G.M.. = pio} 
levy on 336,167 employees on the, wi 
“wc hourly payroll last year yy. ents. p 
1ave amounted to approximately ¢y c1.0. 
850,000, or about 17.5% of net inn 
after taxes. The company also jc, oo 
pected to object to union aclininistr3¢;, og 
of the fund and use of reserves fo; oR. 
ation of a system of facilit restri ‘ Pte 
to U.A.W. control and membership HE ae 
e Indicative of Trend—The UA\a ce 
program—which may be supplemens ow : 
later by demands for other social see, WA. 
ity provisions, such as a guaranteed q “athe - 
nual wage and severance pay—is the } wong & 
est manifestation of a trend brought o oe ot 
pointedly in the demand by Lewis’; . nion 
workers for a 10¢-a-ton rovalty op ; ts 7 a 
coal mined by U.M.W. members. T} ah 133 
demand is one of the principal point *, wert 
contention in the negotiations now w i to 3 
der way between U.M.W. and bitumi - t 


ous operators (page 17). 

Lewis’ demand boils down t 

equivalent of a 4% or 5% contributioy 
by mine operators based upon the pa 
roll of U.M.W.’s 500,000 members. | 
cost has been estimated at betwee 
$40,000,000 and $60,000,000 annual} 
—but it must be recognized thd 
U.M.W.’s original 10¢ royalty deman 
was for the purpose of starting negotia 
tions, 
2 Operators Object—The Lewi propos 
would provide, in addition to med 
services and free hospitalization, fre 
vacations for U.M.W. miners and j 
fund with which other welfare services 
—including jobless benefits—could & 
financed. Mine operators object to the 
fact that, if a fund is set up in accor 
ance with Lewis’ demands, it would be 
administered entirely by the U.MW. 
and could be a strong instrument for 
building up the union. 

While Lewis’ demand for a welfare 
royalty burst like a bombshell at the 
start of coal mine contract negotiations, 
the principle is not a new one. A nut 
ber of other industries already have en- 
ployer-financed welfare plans in oper 
tion. The main difference is that thes 
are on a payroll levy plan. 
© Plan in Operation—The Internationa 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (A.F.L 
has had such a plan in operat’on, and te- 
cently extended it with a new agreement 
covering 80,000 New York dressmakers 

Employers contribute amounts equal 
to 34% of individual payrolls. This + 
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ted to make available $4,000,000 


wally fo hospitalization, medical 
sal 
oe disability benefits, special care 


d se ces, Gls vo . ; 
"ay wyercular workers in the industry, 
amily sorrectivc treatment, and free vaca- 
rurch a with payments from the fund of 
ICtion 693 to $38 to cover one weck’s 
YY op f* each member eligible. Joint 
'S 2 fg cement-union control is provided. 
Geng Union oficials are now at work on an 
‘ployment compensation plan for 
' Payn embers, t supplement social security 
¥ ne nefits. 
T Woy CLO. Program—The Amalgamated 
9 fothing \Vorkers of America (C.1.O.) 
INCo » has a percentage plan for an em- 


> 1S MM or-financed system of health, acci- 
ot life, and hospitalization insurance. 
for « inployers of 100,000 cotton garment 


Strict » allied industrial workers in 35 states 
Ship ike payments of 2% of payrolls to 
AY se an estimated $2,000,000 a vear for 
NEM fund, administered jointly by the 
| sec CW.A. and management, covering 
ped a fare payments. Unemployment pay- 
- 4 ents also are made. 

PT oy 


Many other plans are in effect, either 
a union basis or operated by a com- 
pny or group of companies. Only re- 
atly 133 New York hotels announced 
ey were contributing an amount 
qual to 3% of earnings of 25,000 em- 
jovees to finance life, sickness, and 
adent insurance (BW —Mar.31’45, 
106). 

Principle Is Upheld—The National 
‘gt Labor Board has ruled that such 
ayments do not violate wage stabiliza- 
bon ceilings (BW —Mar.18’44,p44). 
he principle of union royalty levies on 
woducts produced by union workers 
as upheld by NWLB in a case involv- 
ng James C. Petrillo’s American Fed- 
ation of Musicians (A.F.L.) and pho- 
ograph record producers. 


NION CHALLENGE DENIED 


Two-year collective bargaining con- 
racts will be recognized by the National 
abor Relations Board as barring any 
hallenge of representation by a rival 
mion for the duration of the agree- 
nent, provided the term of the contract 
sin line with established customs for 
prea and industry. 
them his was NLRB’s decision in a case 
‘ought by the Textile Workers Union 
{ America (C.1.0.) seeking the right 
0 challenge an independent union as 
a. ecpresentative of workers at the North 
ef rithfeld (R. I.) mill of Uxbridge 
Worsted Co. T.W.U.A. contended 
lag at the independent union’s two-year 
)eontract is “of unreasonable duration.” 
[a -RB rejected this argument, pointing 
at gent that two-year contracts are not un- 
mG pen in the New England worsted 
dustry, 


p Under NLRB procedure no chal- 
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A TIP FOR YOU 


from the Training Camps 


Your postwar sales and factory forces will probably be built up 
largely with ex-servicemen. These men know that sound motion 
pictures played a vital part in training them fast and thoroughly 
for war. They’ll expect you to use the same advanced way to 
train them for peacetime work. And it will pay you well, too 
... in time saved and in the benefits of superior training. Let us 
help you plan an effective program. 


IMPROVED 

UF ssmesou 179 
Essential to the success of any audio- 
visual training program is the fine 
picture and sound reproduction 
assured by this new Filmosound 
Projector. Long preferred whesever 
16mm. sound films are shown, the 
cooler Filmosound 179 excels in per- 
formance, in lasting dependability, 
and in ease of operation. Send the 
coupon for details. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences 
of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE B 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send, without cost or obligation: 
( ) Data on Employee Training Pian; ( ) Cir- 
cular on new, improved Filmosound 179%. 


EATING IN Gers 
more work OUT 


When workers stay in forlunch, 
they’re back on the job sooner 
- « « relaxed, refreshed, better 
able to do more the rest of the 
day. That’s the experience of 
many plants where they’re 
turning out more work faster 
--.-and it’s in plants like these 
that you so often find food serv- 
ice facilities planned by PIX. 


PIX engineers have a wide 
background in solving prob- 
lems in mass feeding. They can 
help you regardless of the 
number to be fed, or the size 
of your budget. 

Send for booklet PC 6 on 
Cafeterias, CW 6 on Portable 
Food Bars, or SB 6 on Rolling 
Snack Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 


SS 
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BUSY AMERICA EATS WHERE IT WORKS 


Two years ago, at the time of nego- 
tiations which led eventually to the 
contract under which the coal miners 
are currently employed, Congress 
was stampeded into passing the War 
Labor Disputes (Smith-Connally) 
Act (BW —Jun.19’43,p5). Despite 
the highly questionable wisdom of 
such legislation, the defiant stand of 
John L. Lewis panicked a bipartisan 
majority into overriding a presiden- 
tial veto, and a law was passed which, 
its sponsors claimed, would render 
Lewis impotent. 

@At Government Expense—What 
happened in practice was that organ- 
ized labor added a powerful new 
weapon to its arsenal: the govern- 
ment-sponsored strike vote. Last 
week Lewis himself used it for get- 
ting an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence and mandate to strike from his 
membership—at a cost to the U. S. 


Congress Wary of New Weapons for Lewis 


Treasury of about $300,( in poll. 
ing expenses. 

This week, with Lew ack ig 
the labor spotlight, Conzress ya 
again asked to pass labor |-vislatiog 
James F. Byrnes, in his sy song 2 
War Mobilization Direct (page 
15), called for a law “to give the 
National War Labor Board statutoy 
power to make its decision nforce. 
able.”” But, Administration sponsor. 
ship notwithstanding this time jt 
looked as though Congress wasn’t 
going to let Lewis’ antics set the 
stage for any new mistakes 
@ Deciding Factors—Sensing cop. 
gressional reluctance to go a ng, the 
White House won't apply real heat 
to get such legislation through unless 
(1) a coal strike actually occurs, and 
(2) the Supreme Court decides 
Roosevelt exceeded his authority in 
seizing Montgomery Ward. — 


lenge of representation is permitted un- 
ti! a contract is expiring. This policy 
has been adhered to closely by the 
board to prevent recurring representa- 
tion disputes after a NLRB election 
results in certification of a collective 
bargaining representative. But to pre- 
vent use of long-term contracts to stall 
off any challenge, NLRB in the past has 
ordered collective bargaining elections 
on request at any time after one year of 
indefinite or long-term contracts—those 
for three years or more. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK DRIVE FAILS 


“The Women of the Pacific is not 
licked.” 

Thus spake Mrs. Edwin Selvin, chair- 
man of the vigorously anticlosed-shop 
organization, as she disclosed that her 
second effort to give California a right- 
to-work law has failed. 


Her first effort, which aroused bitter 


opposition from organized labor, would 
have forbidden an employer to dismiss 
an employee for his membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization. Pre- 
sented to the voters as an initiative last 
fall, this proposition was defeated (BW 
—Nov.18'44,p18). 

Mrs. Selvin and the Women of the 
Pacific renewed their drive in January, 
circulating petitions by which they 
hoped to present an initiative to the 
legislature. But when the statutory dead- 
line for completing the petitions was 
reached last week, sponsors of the move- 
ment found they had too few signa- 
tures. 
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EXTRAS’ JURISDICTION SPLIT 


As pickets patrolled Hollywood movig 
studios in one jurisdictional disputg 
(BW—Mar.31'45,p104), the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board fanned the 
flames of another by revising its div- 
sion of union jurisdiction over screen 
players. 

Until recently, extras have been mem 
bers of the A.F.L. Sereen Actors Guild, 
which bargained exclusively for all the 
personnel in front of ‘the cameras. The 
extras pulled out of the S.A.G. and set 
up an independent union—the Screen 
Players Union—because they were dis 
satisfied with the kind of represents 
tion given them by the S.A.G. (BW- 
Dec.23’44,p106). 

Hardly had S.P.U. wrested away bar- 
gaining rights for the extras by NLRB- 
supervised election, however, than the 
jurisdictional tangle came to light (BW 
—Feb.10’45,p110). Extras sometimes 
are called upon to speak a line, to ex 
ecute a dance step, to carry a larger 
spear than the rest. Are they then 
extras or artists? 

Originally, NLRB held that the 
were still extras, that they should be 
represented by the independent S.P.U. 
Last week, however, the board reversed 
itself on appeal, returned jurisdiction 
to the actors’ guild over bits, stunts, and 
parts executed by extras. As the board 
noted, this will require an extra to cart 
cards in both unions if he hopes for a 
chance to emerge from the obscurity ot 
the crowd. The S.P.U. is fighting the 


decision. 
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THE “ONE BEST’ WAY 


TO COMBINE RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS... 


and Saves the Bearing 


Rollway right-angle loading splits compound 
loads into the two cOmponents of pure radial and 
pure thrust. It carries each of these components 
on separate bearing assemblies, at right angles to 
the roller axis. No oblique loads or load resultants, 
no compound loads of any form, can bear on either 
the radial or thrust rollers. Unit pressures are lower. 
Total load magnitudes per bearing are held within 
calculated limits. Maintenance and replacement 
costs are substantially reduced. Send a drawing, or 
detailed description for free bearing analysis and 
recommendation by our bearing specialists. No 
obligation. 


DLLW® 


S OFFICES: Philadelphia * Boston * Pittsburgh * Youngstown * Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Paul « Houston « Tulsa « Los Ang 


MARKETING 


Billion-Dollar General Store 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. passes that mark in sales for the first 
time in its 58-year history, despite hard-goods shortages. Liberal 
pension plan aids in maintaining stable employee relations. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. last week re- 
ported on its 1944 business. ‘The billion- 
dollar sales figure was bigger than that 
of any other general tan. valhy (Only 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 
the food field could boast a greater 
total.) Sears’ gain of 15.9% over the 
preceding year was almost double the 
national average for all retail sales. But 
in trend and in over-all results Sears 
might have been reporting the 1944 


experience of the typical American 
store. 
e New Sources Uncovered—Thce. basic 


situation at Sears was the same as it was 
in the big-name shops from Miami's 
Flagler St. to Seattle’s Fifth Ave. and 
in the Bon Ton stores on county seat 
main stems. Volume of sales was lim- 
ited almost everywhere, not by what the 
consumer would accept, but by what 
the merchant could supply. Even after 
the Christmas rush, demand continucd 
to increase on a level far above the sca- 
sonal normal. Inventories are down. 

Sears’ chairman, Gen. Robert E. 

Wood, gives full credit for his com- 
pany’s record to the retail store man- 
agers and to the catalog buyers of the 
company’s mail-order houses. He says 
that they found new merchandise 
sources in improbable places where 
top executives might not have looked. 
e The First Billion—Sears accountants 
include in gross sales those goods re- 
turned by customers for cash or credit 
($27,000,000 in 1944) which, as might 
be expected, were less than in 1943. 
But gross sales do not include money 
returned to catalog customers for “‘omis- 
sions” of out-of-stock merchandise ($71,- 
000,000) or refunds on orders from old 
catalogs ($30,000,000). 

Gross sales of the world’s largest gen- 
cral merchant in the fiscal year, ended 
Jan. 31, 1945, reached $1,015,000,000, 
the first billion in the company’s 58- 
year record, despite the iene of 
$200,000,000 sales which could have 
been added in as the normal proportion 
of big-ticket hard lines, had such mer- 
chandise as refrigerators and washing 
machines been manufactured and sala- 
ble. Net sales were $988,000,000, up 
$136,000,000 from 1943’s figure of 
$852,000,000. 
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ihis increase looms satger py com- 
parison with Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s gain. Ward's $621,000,000 of net 
sales last year represented an increase 
of $25,000,000 or 4.2% (in most years, 
Ward and Sears sales range close to the 
proportion of 2 to 3.) Labor difficul- 
ties unquestionably held Ward volume 
down in 1944. 
@ Style Goods Addition—Of Sears’ 
gain, about 4% came from its purchase 
of Henry Rose Stores, Inc., in which 
Sears had previously owned 25% stock 
interest: When Sears started its chain 
store operations 20 years ago, it formed 
the Rose organization to lease and run 
the style goods departments in the retail 
stores because Sears’ own management 
lacked style experience at that time. 


FRENCH BRANDY—THE FIRST IN FIVE YEARS 


At the French Line pier in New York, C. D. Bailey, vice-president of Schiet 
felin & Co., receives the first shipment of French cognac brandy (Henness 
in five years. At another part of the pier, a Park & Tilford official corralle 
the first cases of Martell. Caught on Marseille docks when the Germans too 
over, the brandy was “stored” by the French for U.S. importers unt 
weeks ago when the Martinique-bound S. S. Sagittaire found room foe i it in he 
hold. French shippers will be unable to duplicate the cargo soon. U. S. consut 
ers will have to wait while the shipments pass through OPA’s pricing machin 


Until 1944, the Rose vy 
appeared in Sears repor 
This year, as for the 
the company’s retail st 
two-thirds of Sears’ tot 
ten catalog houses one-t! 
years ago, the retail st 
climbed steadily, but f{ 
have been opened in th 
ten stores which were a 
raising the total to 606, \ 
units in Indiana and Illi 
heretofore operated as ag 
@ $4,350,000 for New Sit 
prudent businessmen, S« 
are not talking too co 
their postwar plans. Th« 
may open a few new st 
after the war, and they 
balance-sheet increase of $ 
land represents real estat 
principally for this purpos 
They also are planning 
pansion of 17 of the c 
stores—big-city units which 
outgrown. Sites for perhay 
order offices have been ch 
be opened when merchand 
available, probably next fall 
® Farewell to Victory 


1945. 
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“Imagine! All this for 
5¢ a day!” 


She’s getting along fine! Because she has the 
finest of care... a nice room at the hospital, 
best doctor in town, efficient nurse, everything 
that modern medical science can provide. 


And all of it costs her just $15 a year, 
actually less than 5¢ a day! 


You see, before she had her accident, this 
smart housewife got Hartford “Medical Re- 
imbursement” accident insurance. 


Here’s What Your 5¢ Will Buy! 


With this low cost policy, you get 
up to $500 to pay hospital, nursing, 
doctor’s and other medical expenses 

in case of accidental injury. IN AD- 
DITION, you get special allowances up to 
$162.50 for specified dislocations, fractures, 
etc. IN ADDITION, you get substantial 
benefits ranging from $1,250 to $5,000 for 
loss of a hand, a foot, eyes, etc. 


More than half of all accidental injuries 
occur in the home, so 
every housewife needs this 


This one’s on us... 


It’s a booklet. Concise, interesting, read- 
able, illustrated. It’s packed with help- 
ful hints on prevention of accidents in 
your home. It’s authentic—a _ publica- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 
And “this one’s on us”—just write for 
your free copy. 


\ 
oe 
; WHY, OH, WHY DIONT YOU 
EXPECT TH/S WIND STORM? 


ee 


YESS 


<<. 

Pity the poor home that has only fire insur- 
ance but no protection against a windstorm: 
Or rather, pity the poor home owner. For a 
few dollars more, he could have had fire in- 
surance WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 
... and then he’d never, never have to worry 
about windstorms, hail, explosion,* riot, 
falling aircraft, smoke or damage by vehicles! 
*Except Steam Boilers. 


Tune in! Leland Stowe 
with the News 


Every Saturday evening over the Blue 
Network comes a voice that mil- 
lions know and trust. It’s the voice 
of Leland Stowe, veteran foreign 
correspondent, war reporter and 
analyst, now broadcasting for lead- 
ing capital stock fire insurance 
companies including the Hartford. 
See your local paper for time and 
station, and tune in this Saturday. 


“| bought a War Bond 
today... did you?” 


Today and every day, servicemen are 
buying War Bonds. Men in camps, 
y in front line foxholes, on warships, 
fs even in hospitals. Think it over. Is 
= J there a single one of us in civilian 
\ life who can’t afford to buy more 

War Bonds? 


protection. Get yours be- 
fore you have an accident! 
See your Hartford agentOLr Hartford Fire Insurance Company: Hartford Accidentand Indemnity Company 


your insurance broker... Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
this very day. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance * Hartford 15, Conn. 


96s what goes on INSIDE that counts 


inside an engine, 
Pedrick Sileoating 
gives extra protection 


Rings coming out of Silcogting treatment 


TAKE NO CHANCES on new rings that may scratch or scuff the 
cylinders. Pedrick rings are Silcoated to cushion the cylinder walls 
against damage during the critical wear-in period. They seat 
quicker with safety. 

Pedrick Silcoated rings are also Heat-Shaped for further wear-in 
protection. This patented process means correct shape, exact 
tension, and proper flatness, all of which contribute to quicker, 
safer seating, and longer economical service. 

Today, when it is so important to keep aging equipment operating 
efficiently, you'll find Pedrick rings provide better oil and fuel 
control and extend the time between overhauls. For truck, bus, 
car, and tractor engines, use Pedrick piston rings in guaranteed 
Engineered Sets. 

Witkentnc Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In 


Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


prrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


NOW THAT YOU'VE GIVEN TO THE RED CROSS, INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 


d tight rein On iny entory, cl 
cleaned every dollar's wort 
goods out of stocks. At th: 
company officers wistfully 
they have not been able t 


‘O Nave 


} 


ersatz 
time, 
t that 


. more 
textiles, and to build up art of 
total inventory. 

lhe year's big sales volun duced 
net income before taxes of 3,000. 
000, just $17,000,000 mor n in 
1943. But taxes also incre by al. 
most $17,000,000, leaving 1 ncome 
after taxes at $34,000,000, in of 
barely $300,000. Per-share carnings 
come to $5.83, against $5.80 2 vcar app 
¢ A $74,000,000 Nest Egg—\-t work. 
ing capital increased substa v: 90 
did reserves. Sears actually $ two 
sets of books. One set is for tax pur 
poses, goes strictly by U. S. | treasury 
regulations as to what is allowed for 
expenses, reserves, etc., but § man- 
agement operates and make: deci- 
sions by the far more conservative 
figures shown on its own set of books 
Actually, Sears owns assets wh value t week 


exceeds by $74,000,000 what appears on 


the books and in published statements tain Cal 
Sears’ management is genera : staff 0 
nized as one of the top-ranking teams ‘ 
in American business. Gen. Woo n orgal 
despite his nominal retirement from t! sent cle 
presidency to the chairmanship in 1939 and th 
upon achieving his sixtieth birt! > 4s80C! 
still extremely active, and no mistake ted by 
about it. 1 
e Don Nelson’s Successor--Backstopping FF seck 
Wood on the Sears first team are two bin “clo 
first-quality merchandisers who fol | to es 
lowed him from Montgomery Ward 21 ich inc 
years ago. President Arthur S. Barrows PB iow o; 
came up through the hardware depart were 
ment, managed company operations on ome 
the Pacific Coast for several years, made BPP! 
a record so brilliant that top-level recog- m & C 
nition was inevitable. >. will | 
In the major realignment of respon- become 


sibilities in 1939, Theodore V. Houser 
became merchandising vice-president to 
serve as Donald M. Nelson’s right hand 


But war work took Nelson to Wash JP“! cor 
ington so soon and so often that Houser os , 
has carried the full load of merchandise HRY , 
responsibility for almost six years me . 
e Peace and Pensions—Personnel ex- §'"S h F 
perts credit Sears’ peaceful labor rela- fetes 
tions (as compared with Ward’s) to a Fs 
combination of two influences. ‘Tran- evden 
quillity throughout all levels of Sears fR<* *” 
management has been a stabilizing in- JR 
fluence among the lower files. More for Ul 
tangible, if not more important, is the wssees 
powerful leverage of one of the most fo aha 
liberal profit-sharing and pension plans ecoclay 
in American industry. pad 
An example of the working of Sears thes ? 
pension system shows its value as a saylon 
morale-builder. A certain employee has BIS was 
been working at Sears for 25 years, at — 
an average aka of $1,400. His average € subs| 
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rR GOOD RELATIONS 


+ week—without fanfare—Comd. 
ce N. Flippin, veteran of New 
tain campaigns, was added to the 
» staff of the Navy Industrial Assn. 
n organization set up to maintain 
sent close relations between indus- 
and the Navy. Born last summer, 
p association is now being sup- 
ted by more than 300 companies 
o seek to prevent the Navy from 
yin “closing its doors” after the war 
1 to establish a channel through 
ich industry can present its point 
view on production procedure, re- 
rements, and research. Comd. 
ppin, formerly with Brown Harri- 
n & Co., and the U. S. Gypsum 
». will be released from active duty 
become assistant executive director. 


ual contribution to the pension fund 
been about $70—a total of less than 
$00 all told. For personal reasons, 
has had to draw out about $2,300 
ring the 25-year period. Yet he now 
to his credit in the fund $2,200 in 
h plus 200 shares of Sears stock— 
rth amost $21,000 at current market 
r% and paying $900 a year in divi- 
mas, 

or Upper-Level Salaries—Serious 
akness of this plan has been that the 
xuumum employee contribution per- 
tted was 5% of $5,000 a year. Em- 
yees in the higher salary brackets 
| to be content with pensions no 
tater than those of $5,000-a-year men. 
Nis was relatively less important in 
tyears when the company was able to 
¢ substantial cash bonuses and stock- 
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The EXCLUSIVE combination of speed-producing features 
found ONLY in the Remington Rand model 285 book- 
keeping machine creates faster posting and volume produc- 
tion of Accounts Receivable. Check your benefits in the 
exclusive combination partially listed here: 


SuY, KEEP 
WAR BONDS 


1—Standard keyboard, 10 numeral keys—Any typist operates it. 
2—Flexible registers—Meet needs of all accounting procedures. 
3—Visibility of all writing—Assures maximum speed, accuracy. 
4—Front and back feed carriage—Independent control of forms. 
5—Automatic line proof—Machine proves old balance pick-up. 
6—Balances computed, printed automatically—No “human error”. 
7—Completely electrified—High speed and less operator fatigue. 


Because of its efficient speed and versatility, the 285 handles accounts 
receivable and payable, general ledger bookkeeping, payrolls, and all other 
accounting procedures. 

Small concerns use a single 285 for several procedures. Large corpora- 
tions have them in groups of ten or fifty or more for one procedure only, 
such as volume production of accounts receivable. 

In every case, the rugged 285 cuts time and labor costs while speeding 
production. Let it cut your costs, speed your production. Your nearest 
Remington Rand representative will show you how . . . without obliga- 
tion. Phone him NOW, or write to us at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Deliveries according to W PB regulations. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


FOR STRATOSPHERE COLD 


OR TROPICAL HEAT 


Insulated Ls housings 
help give you accurate 


temperature control 


There’s less heat leakage when ovens, refrigerators, or other 
insulated structures are built with Lindsay Structure. This 
modern method of light metal construction has tremendous 
strength and rigidity which resist wracking, make permanent 
air-seals possible. Its double walls permit continuous insulation 
and synthetic spacers of low heat conductivity—eliminating 
all through-metal contact. 


Pre-formed to the exact specifications which meet your in- 
dividual requirements, Lindsay Structure needs no welding, 
riveting, trimming, or fitting for its construction. Assembled 
Ls units are neat, modern, machine-finished in appearance— 
keep out dust, dirt, and moisture. 


Completely or partially assembled Ls units are now available 
through a new wartime service. Trained organizations in 67 
cities make on-the-spot service possible. Check the possibilities 
of Lindsay Structure—in steel or aluminum—today. For infor- 
mation, send drawings or data to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; to 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
to Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 307 Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


INDSAY 
S STRUCTURE 


. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
rey v. ‘¢ ‘and Foreign Patents and nm tenn 


purchase options wh 
practical under existi 
lations. 

This year the term 
plan have been broad« i. 
tors. Now the high¢ 
can contribute enough 
sions proportionate to 
acquired during their 
but with a top limit of 
pension to anyone. 


FCC Gets Tough 


Hidden ownership resy 


WOKO. Buyers’ qualificatig 
may block WOV transfer. 


Words were translat 
last week when the Federai C 
cations Commission, bi 
vote, denied a license renewal to ry 
station WOKO, Albany, N. Y. 
issued proposed findings and 
sions, denying transfer of ntr 
WOV, New York, from Arde By 
the watchmaker, and M Harry | 
Henshel, to Murray and Meyer Mest 
of the Balbo Oil Co., Brooklyn, N 
Bulova also owns the controlling 
terest in station WNEW, New Yor 
and under the commission’s regulatioy 
banning multiple ownership in the sam 
service area, he must dispose of his it 
terest in one of the two stations. | 
elected to keep WNEW and sell | 
stock in WOYV. * 
e Hidden Ownership Charged—Both : 
tions came as surprises in the radi 
broadcasting industry, in view of tl 
commission's past lenient policy unde 
James Lawrence Fly, former chairman 
Early in March the new chairman, Paul 
A. Porter, told members of the Nationa 
Assn. of Broadcasters that the F( 
planned to scrutinize renewal appli 
tions to determine whether perton 
ances stack up with promises 
In the WOKO case, the FCC f 
that Sam Pickard, himself a fom 
FCC commissioner and later Colum! 
Broadcasting System vice-president 
charge of station relations, had held 
hidden ownership of 24% in WOKO 
Inc., licensee corporation, since Oct 25 
1931; that the ownership was not dis 
closed as required by the commun 
tions act; and that Harold E. Smith, 
254% owner and station general man- 
ager, also was guilty of nondisclosure 0! 
Pickard’s interest. Effective date of t! 
revocation is Apr. 27. 
e Reargument Sought—Morris L. Ernst 
New York attorney and chief couns¢ 
for WOKO, indicated that he p! ns t 
petition for reargument. If that fails ! 
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e to the U. S. Court 


10 Io ahs the District of Columbia. 
and ME told the FCC in open hearing 
Pickard did own the minority in- 
© pen He recommended that the com- 
the q yn requil the former network 
Ol © to dispose of his 24% interest 
Ide a than market price as “punish- 
aB Sea ” and permit other ‘iecbbolden 
S Yea tinue operation of the station. 
) ant Lother license renewal into which 


CC has been inquiring, that of 
HIS, Charieston, W. Va., has been 
‘or hearing Apr. 9. The House 
mittee investigating the FCC 
wed Capt. John A. Kennedy, now 


resy rive duty in the Navy and principal 

nse diliber of WCHS, held an unannounced 
; ership in WGKV, Charleston. 

Stone de Record Cited—In its proposed 


al to approve transfer of the WOV 

ol, the FCC held that it “was not 

sed from the record that the trans- 

— possess the qualifications essen- 
“a: to operate station WOYV in the pub- 
ie capable of being intrusted with 

responsibilities and obligations ex- 
hed of a person privileged to hold 


trol sc 
By ln maton license. ; | 
dhe Mester brothers, in their edible 
\i P business, “have violated and disre- 
\. yee’ regulatory laws of the states and 
no eel government On numerous occa- 
Yor: ever since they have been in 
lationmness” the FCC proposed findings 
- § 1 ged. ’ . ° - 

o Richard O'Dea, minority stockholder 


WOV, protested the transfer, con- 
jing he had a prior option to pur- 
se the Bulova-Henshel interests 
uld they decide to sell. 


AT TELEVISION TUBE 


cathode ray tube, flat instead of 
ed at the screen end on which the 
bee is projected, has been developed 
the Allen V. Du Mont Laboratories, 
The new tube, 20 in. in diameter, 
been shown privately to directors 
the Television Broadcasters Assn., 
|be publicly announced in the near 
we. Since the projection surface is 
lutely flat like a movie screen, the 
tue can be viewed from virtually 
ingle without the distortion that 
aucterizes images shown on_ the 
edend tubes now generally in use. 
Philo Corp. boasts development in 
var years of the first flat face tube, 
ithe ‘< Was about half the size of the 
* Du Mont model. Du Mont claims 
. offm'petior picture with an image size 
thee’ 4 in. in sharp black and white. 
Coming Glass Works, which has a 
ist fgetment especially devoted to blow- 
p glassware be use in television bulbs 
tof -Sep.16°44,p64), is blowing the 
hem tube for Du Mont. 
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»terest or that they had shown that | 


Mixing Room— Mickelberry Sausage Company, Chicago, Illinois 


PACKING HOUSES FIND IT PAYS TO 


Doplgl 


Au processors of food must maintain ultra- 
sanitary conditions. Meat packers, particu- 


larly! 


That’s why so many packing houses are 
installing lustrous, light-flooded panels of 


Insulux Glass Block. 


Panels of Insulux do not rot, rust or cor- 
rode. They lock out dirt and dust. They 
reduce heat loss and condensation. And they 


are easy to clean and to keep clean. 


Furthermore — panels of Insulux 


floor space. 


Panels of Insulux show operating econ- 


omies right from the start. Investigate! 


UhWN = 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional building matervai— 
not merely a decoration. It is designed to do certain things 
that other building materials cannot do. Investigate! 


INSULW24 


THERE'S A PLACE IN 


flood 
workrooms with natural daylight—improve 
working conditions and allow full use of 


with lasulix J 


"Sete " 

j 4 é 

Loading Platform—Cudahy Packing Company, 
Albany, Georgia 


° 
‘ : AL 
Processing Room — Handschumacher Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


5 REASONS WHY 


SAVE FUEL—Better insulation means less fuel loss. 

SAVE UPKEEP CHARGES—Easy to clean—and to keep clean. 
No painting required. 

SAVE MAN HOURS — Better light control insures better 
working conditions. 

SAVE SPOILAGE LOSSES —No infiltration of dust or dirt. 
SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS—Panels of Insulux do not rot, 


rust or corrode. 


ees 2 === _—oo ee 


| OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY : 
| Insulux Products Div., Dept. B-77, Toledo, Ohio ! 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, | 
without obligation, your | 
|] book entitled “Rx the | 
| Improvement of Buildings.’ i 
| Name ond Title nanalidndiin 
; Firm Name os | 
Address | 

| 
| City — State 
Lncenaunenenambeaengunaanete sisiinniainnien dal 
EVERY BUILDING FOR INSULUX 


| 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOx 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month's report: BW 


BOSTON—The ecmphasis in the current 
munitions drive—for ammunition and other 
“must” items—lics principally with Boston, 
New Haven, Waterbury, and Worcester. 
Meanwhile, shipyard layoffs have fully cased 
Portland's labor shortage, and soon may 
relax Providence’s, though activitiy sccins 
due to stay high around this city. This 
uneven development is similar to the na- 
tion’s, and payrolls are running in line, 
though tending slightly below-average, 
which was the 1944 trend. Business ap 
praisers are pointing to the low proportion 
of federally financed war plants here as a 
favorable index to reconversion prospects. 

New England farmers are planning a 4% 
increase in potato acreage and a 6% rise in 
tobacco plantings, but no change in hay. 
Last year, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
farm receipts averaged about a 10% decline, 
and only Maine was up, by 9%, with other 
states unchanged. 
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NEW YORK-—Factory employment and 
payrolls in this region are still running _par- 
allel with national trends, with Utica suf- 
fering the worst drops and the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy areca boasting the gains. 
Most heat is on Buffalo and Newark-Jersey 
City to recruit labor for war production, but 
the job trends remain fairly stcady, as they 
are also in this metropolis. ‘The almost 
200,000 jobs in the financial community 
here have also held up very well during the 
war, declining only 5% since 1942; insur- 
ance lost the most, but banks have added 
women to handle new wartime functions. 
Despite unfavorable weather throughout 
most of the year, farm income in 1944 kept 
pace with the nation’s. This year is open- 
ing well, with the current seasonal upswing 
of milk production highlighted in March 
by a 10% gain over 1944 in milk output 
per cow. Hay and corn acreage will be un- 
changed from last year, but oats will jump. 


PHILADELPHIA—_ District 
tinue to run stcady, as tl 
past six months. Over t! 
tory jobs have dropped | iT catege 


CO-Se\ 


yst MOVES 


nationally. In recent mont : nters, ct 
picked up particularly ar Allens i muni 
Scranton, and Harrisburg. var factory 


vary alon 


t 
torecast 
| 


will again hit Wilmington | Jandj 
and may soon affect Chester (tanke; 


prospects at Camden and Philadel nen 
self (naval vessels) are go Me —_ 
slow progress is being mad poduces 

m reco 


labor shortage in this city, n 


: sit 
second most critical area yo 


workers still needed for all plant a wite-Cé 
"e bindry fa 
A sample survey shows that n a 
turers in this city plan to spend $] ping a 
000 for postwar expansion, the bulk put nen 
from their own funds. But this esty sage sl 
likely to prove low: Budd Mfg. alo: qr 
seck a $16,000,000 RFC loan for = A 
° § V 
facilities for transport equipment prod hse 
supplies 


CLEVELAND-Shortages of materials and 
especially of labor still tend to retard the 
upward course of industrial activity here, 
though payrolls are still holding up at Icast 
as well as in the nation generally. Some 
employment shifts are expected in the Pitts- 
burgh area, with work on welded tubing 


in part balancing cutbacks on _ landing 
barges, affecting Ambridge and Neville 
Island. Minor new wartime expansions are 


under way at Cleveland, Groveport, and 
Martins Ferry, and a couple of small post- 
war projects have been slated for Avonlake 
and Brecksville, but larger automotive in- 
dustry plants are also being planned, one 
defintely at Columbus and another tenta- 
tively at Cincinnati. 

Kentucky tobacco acreage for 1945 now 
calls for a 6% increase over 1944. Exces- 
sive rains and floods in the Ohio Valley 
have delayed field work but have been more 
than offset by the unusually early spring. 
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RICHMOND-—-Though Baltimore shipyard 
payrolls reversed their downward course re- 
cently, the shipbuilding emphasis from now 
on will be at the naval craft centers of 
Hampton Roads and Charleston, S. C., 
rather than at the merchant yards of Balti- 
more and Wilmington, N. C. Other recent 
job beneficiaries of the munitions drive are 
Cumberland, Md. (tires), and Charleston, 
W. Va. (chemicals). Rayon-nylon expan- 
sion is continuing, the latest projects going 
to Front Royal, Martinsville, and Roanoke, 
Va., with a rash of miscellaneous minor 
plants elsewhere. In gencral, however, labor 
shortages are continuing to depress coal min- 
ing, lumbering, and textiles. 

In line with national trends, district farm- 
ers this year will sacrifice corn acreage 
in favor of more hay and oats, and will 
reduce cotton plantings but increase to- 
bacco. Farm activity is 10w well under 
way after delays due to cold and rain. 


ATLANTA—Further pointing up t 


in arms jobs from coastal shipyards t 


land ordnance centers (BW —Mar! pig 
p96), Jacksonville, Fla., is duc for | eding cf 
while Knoxville, Tenn., is stil] short yer 
workers for critical munitions. k This | 
minor war expansions have been a + wheal 
Natchez and Flora, Miss., and Sheff why 
Ensley, Ala. Postwar, a major aut ves 
is planned for Atlanta; the district's t : ema 
resources are already attracting p! rapt pig farr 
to Johnson City, Tenn., and Gre he. andi 
Ga.; and another Tennessee Valley A 1944 fa 
ity plant (fertilizers) is set for \lol ¢ over | 


Changes in timing of crop bn livesto 
have affected farm-income comparis ont 


this region, the most recent being ed this 
in 1944 markctings of the last « high-o 
Biggest change in farmers’ 194) Al] th 
plans is a drop in corn whic! nospital 
will go into increased cotton plantings for a 
no major shifts otherwise. $0,000 
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GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


centers, cargo shipbuilders report more layoffs while ordnance plants accelerate activity. V-E Day 
is will usher in radical income shifts. Spring weather is favorable for early farm work in most sections. 


¢ moved up to the “critical labor 
” category to join most other mid- 
ters, reflecting the continued accel- 
of munitions work here (exception: 
factory jobs dropped almost 10% 
wary alone). But the good news from 
forecasts Cutbacks soon, increasing 
for reclassification in order to open 
Meane contracts. In any case, this peace- 
roducer of durable goods will snap 
m reconversion better than most 
wions. Expansion plans right now 
4 wire-cable plant at Ft. Wayne and 
undry facilities around Rock Island. 


1 en ing has begun all through the Mid- 
© bulk pet here, contrary to the national 
esti farmers have sacrificed hay rather 
9, alos om acreage to boost oats plantings. 
in for ie. the critical factor for 1945 farm 
t pro is how the spring pig crop turns out. 


wupplics of feed are available. 


started moderately well. The usual spring 
floods have again delayed field work, but 
they came early and did little damage, and 
were followed by warm weather which ac- 
celerated farmers’ activities. Plantings this 
year will be little changed from 1944 in the 
total, with more emphasis on oats, hay, and 
tobacco, and less on corn, soybeans, and 
potatoes. However, yields last year were un- 
usually good, and are not apt to be dupli- 
cated this year. There will also be less live- 
stock production here as elsewhere—fewer 
hogs, lambs, and eggs. 

Ordnance employment is zooming now 
in the district, but aircraft and shipbuilding 
jobs are plummeting, with varied effects on 
mae ary Louisville and Evansville, 
aurting St. Louis, and holding Memphis 
and Little Rock steady. Bedford, Ill., Padu- 
cah, Ky., Aberdeen, Miss., and Fort Smith, 
Ark., are on the upbeat. 


Indionapolis ies 
~~ r 
* ga \ a 
“i GO-Several more district cities ST, LOUIS—So far, the farm season has TWIN CITIES—The farm year is off to a 


quick start with a very early spring encour- 
aging seeding wecks ahead of schedule. This 
should help overcome labor shortages, 
intensified by last winter’s draft inductions 
District farmers are boosting flax acreage and 
lifting corn and oats plantings, while wheat 
and hay will be off. Wet corn still is a 
problem, despite improvised use of Minne 
sota hemp mills for corn drying (BW—Mar 
31°45,p26); boxcars are not expected to 
case up soon. 

The Twin Cities remains the district's 
critical labor shortage area, with 4,000 morc 
workers needed now on ordnance work 
Duluth-Superior expects to be finishing up 
on shipbuilding by late summer or carly 
autumn. 

Early spring should mean high shipping 
volume on the Great Lakes—and by opening 
up outlying farm roads, the weather has 
boosted activity at trading centers. 
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MS CITY—The continuing shortage 
cars not only is causing much loss 
‘com (BW—Mar.10°45,p97) but also 
ding efforts to remove many millions 
ppnels of wheat and sorghum still on 
This is to make way for the new 
t wheat crops foreshadowed by the 
ely favorable above-normal rainfall 
uld winter, which have also helped 
, orchards, and potatoes. However, 
pig farrowings are running even lower 
the reduced levels estimated before. 
1944 farm income totals show a 6% 
¢ over 1943, despite a sharp year-end 
bn livestock marketings. 
’ war plant expansions have been 
> “ Bed this city for truck tires, dry bat- 
- _. [™ high-octane gasoline, and airplane en- 
All this, on top of the large housing 
_ J pital projects now under way, will 
“S)"@ ‘or a construction boom requiring 
0,000 building workers. 
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DALLAS—Heavy rains have delayed corn 
and cotton planting, but they have also 
built up lest moisture. Also, winter 
wheat and oats have developed rapidly in 
the north, and ranges continue in fine 
shape in the west. Good wool and lamb 
crops are coming in now in southwest Texas 
and southern New Mexico and Arizona, and 
the lower Rio Grande Valley is about to 
wind up its fruit and vegetable season, with 
a 20% jump in grapefruit output epitomiz- 
ing the prosperity of that region. District 
farmers are planting less corn but more oats, 
less sorghum but egy more cotton. 

The wave of plant expansions over the 
past few months—chemicals, ordnance, tires, 
carbon black—is beginning to force a per- 
ceptible bulge in construction employment. 
District income will benefit over current 
months even if some of the projects are 
not put into operation later. Right now, 
manpower is tightening a bit. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Factory jobs in Cali- 
fornia and its major arms centers, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and this city, average 
a 15% drop from last year, due to a 25% 
fall in both aircraft and shipyard employ- 
ment. This doubles the nation’s decline— 
which, however, Portland and Seattle just 
about match. Aircraft right now is rising 
a bit, but shipbuilding is sure to fall—prob- 
ably a 20% drop in man-hours in this 
area by midsummer. Seattle-Tacoma has 
the best prospects: accelerating B-29 manu 
facture and a new two-year aircraft carricr 
contract. Considerable construction as well 
as production and transport activity will 
continue to build up Pacific supply lines. 

California field crop acreage is unchanged 
from 1944, with gains for barley and sugar 
beets, declines in other grains. Farm labor 
will again be tight. Right now, shortages 
of refrigerator cars are holding up fruit and 
vege shipments. 
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964 Man-Hours Saved by 
‘Hour Air Express Shipment 


Es 


AIR Compressor blows out! And 80 highly skilled men in a plant producing radio parts 
are idle. A phone call to the supplier gets a new unit delivered in six hours flat—via 
Air Express, the only way to avoid lay-off of the night shift with loss of 564 man-hours. 
(Air Express can serve every business with economy.) 


THOUSANDS of manufacturers have found 
that Air Express usually saves many times 
over its cost. (Any item anywhere in the 
nation is yours in a matter of hours, so 
long as the shipment fits in a plane.) 


4 . e 
Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 
25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. (Often 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


SPECIAL PICK-UP and delivery of shipments at 
both ends, with speed of flight in between! 
The great economy of Air Express must be 
figured in terms of time. When time means 
money, Air Express saves both. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for‘Quizzical Quizz”, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
935 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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of wartime butte 
push for repeal c 
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From Maine to ¢ 
garine industry is on 
It is battling as alway 
the same small me 
to shake off federal 
piling up since 1886 
hand of a dairy indust 
at any cost, the nati 
tered—and with noth 
ter (BW—Oct.23'43,p 
e Heavy Tax on Colo 
the government has 
tion to dairymen b 
margarine at the pr 
10¢ a pound and 
rate of 4¢. Manu 
license fee of $600 a 
$480 if they sell colo 
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$48 annually to sell « 
or $6 to sell it uncol 
become subject to the 
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for customers. 


On top of this, about 


the states have laws that 


or another further rest: 
margarine. 


e Sales Are Gaining—But 
sales of margarine at fi 


points a pownd are 
Dec.26’42,p19). Housew 
stood in long lines f 


pound of butter now ar 


for margarine—and at the 
price of 24 points per 
is piling up on grocers’ 


a bit startled by the sudden chan 
events, explains that the apparent 


ter glut 1S only temporary 


The War Food Administration, 
cating that war requirements for! 


this year will be much 


last year, has fixed the butter set 


quota for April at 40% 


and for May at 55%. This 


about 80,000,000 Ib. of 


ter will be available for 


ing the next two months 


with an average of about 82.()0' 
during February and March. Add 
the shortage of lard (BW—Mar 


p83) and the demand 
becomes even greater. 


e Further Increase Likely—With 
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butter available, civilian « 
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manufact urers calculate their 
since July, 1943, this quota 
» set at 167% of the average 
- ysed during 1940 and 1941 
production totaled around 350,- 
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ation Is Modified—An adjust- 
in the order, effective Apr. 1, 
. manufacturers in the next 
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otal fats and oils used in April, 
bod June of 1944. Whether this 
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der could work either way. 
yse Of War pressures on butter 
;, the time looked ideal to many 
industry for margarine to cash 
its new popularity with consumers 
their demand for a bread spread 
b uickly forgetting any social stigma 
icht be attached to the use of 
mitation butter.” But experience 
ved the dairy industry to be a 
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wstry Gets Some Relief—Pending 
te legislatures are some 20 bills 
yould in one way or another lift 
tions on the sale and use of mar- 
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) furthering the consumption of 
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her restrictions against sales. 
xesmen for the industry are op- 


he over getting some degree of 


in other states, including Ohio, 
ennsylvania, but with some legis- 
s already adjourning, their time 
wing short. 


gislation Pending—On the federal 
ront, there are 


ills in both the 
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ea 
Liol COO. 


OF A GREAT CORPORATION 


It is the microphone heart of Dictaphone Elec- 

tronic Dictation, and it stands inconspicuously 

on the president’s desk. It brings him new dictation 

freedom—provides him with complete and precise 
control over his entire organization. 

Into it, he speaks his ideas, reports and decisions—all to be put 
into immediate action. He can even record over-the-desk conversa- 
tions, and all the while his secretary is left free to protect him 
against interruptions and do other important work for him. 

Why not learn more about this exciting new business expediter ’ 
Write for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion. Ltd. 86 Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Ebetronie Dictwtion * 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 


f - Modern Methods 
Speed Movement 


of Materials 


@ Under wartime pressure to get jobs 
done faster, many companies are dis- 
covering that electric trucks do far 
more than speed material handling. 

Take the case of a plant where cans 
of paint are unloaded from railroad 
cars and placed in storage. The use of 
an electric fork truck and palletized 
unit loads has cut the cost of unloading 
and storing a carload of cans from 
$54.00 to only $7.86—a reduction of 
85%. 

In addition, with this modern method 
of handling, a job which formerly re- 
quired 35 manhours is now done in 
only 3 manhours. 

After the war, the company’s com- 
petitive position will benefit from both 


Ce ae 


the money- and time-saving advantages 
gained through this use of electric 
trucks. These powered handlers also 
make possible more efficient use of 
storage and production facilities . . . 
reduce damage to materials .. . make 
handling jobs safer and easier for 
workers. 

Before you complete your recon- 
version plans, investigate the many 
ways you can profit by using electric 
trucks in your peacetime production. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


FoR MANAGEMENT: “Unit Loads”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 


FoR TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
‘‘Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street © Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, 


EASTON 


YALE 


CHARGING 


ELWELL-PARKER 
BATTERIES: C&D, EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 
EQUIPMENT: 


LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, 
BATTERY 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


House and the Senat ell 
posal would repeal al! pte 
taxes and license fee ‘ 
measure Would rem Rewed 
fees for wholesalers an ere 
colored margarine f, the | 
pound tax (ipso facto 1 r 
garine would be mad« 
would then be tax-fre 
any liability for payn 
manufacturers’ tax s for od 
margarine. 

The industry thro 
association is earnest 
House bill which g¢g Nl ned . 
hearings have been 
but margarine interests 
e Lacking in Support—\{anyf,, 
and distributors ascribe their }, 
a more successful ca 
restrictions to the smal! size 
industry when compare } 
ful dairy group. 

The soybean and cottonseed f 
who have become supp« 
manufacturers switched 


twelve years ago from imported 
oils, are still too busy w t} 
lems to offer much support, anj 


will yet go all out against t 
industry. And, manufacturers 
is still a job of education t 

before the consumer is fi 
e Hard or Soft?—But t 
basic difficulty is the d 
the industry over even su 
ters as pronunciation 

itself. The National Assn 
Manufacturers, which i 
major producers except Best | 
Inc. (Nucoa), and Cudahy Pack 
adhere to the soft “g” and |} 

taken to advertising that the 

U.S. pronunciation is “mar’jar-in.” 

Best Foods, a leading prod 
longs to the school that go 
the Greek derivation and _ use; 

* as in. “en.” 

Best Foods says the only reas 
company has never joined the 
year-old association is company “ 
More light is thrown on what i 
this policy by the fact that Nu 
made entirely of vegetable oil 
the packing companies, in part 
use a certain amount of anima 
and hence aren’t interested in pu 
removal of state laws that in a 
protect them by taxing margarine 
does not use animal fats or oleo 
e Rivals Advertising More—1 his! 
N.A.M.M. got going on an adver 
campaign headlining the “new 
larity of margarine.” And the a 
tion also is placing a mess 
t 


. . } 
margarine packages telling the 
sumer the story behind colorles 

out that D 


garine and eae 
often is colored artificially. 
A recent survey of the 
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ublished! Now - - fo help you 


a collective-bargaining guide 
to save you dangerous missteps 


Here at last is a clear and authoritative new book that meets the increasing 
demands being made upon you to express your personnel policies and procedures 


> in the rigid and binding terms of written agreements. It shows what manage- 


ou Out 


luled ' 
still h employees and unions. 
Lanufy 

their |, —_ 

“s @w-HILL INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

size 

) the om AND MANAGEMENT SERIES 

_ BBbnsulting Editor, L. C. MORROW 

sae or. Factory Management and Maintenance 

er 

rted 


By LEE H. HILL 


Vice-President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Other New Books in the 
est | W-HILL INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
acking AND MANAGEMENT SERIES 


< oABIOYEE COUNSELING 


“vc New Viewpoint in Industrial Psychology 


es THANIEL CANTOR, Chairman, Department of An- 
ogy and Sociology, University of Buffalo. This thor- 
penetrating study of the rapidly growing field of 
ee counseling defines the direction, scope and value of 
ee counseling as a completely new approach to industrial 
ogy, describing its underlying social and psychological! 
in clear, concrete, nontechnical language. The book 
tes with actual case examples how the trained employee 
ant—by giving the employee a_ helpful, sympathetic, 
re audience, and understanding him as an individual 
ality—helps the employee to adjust himself harmoniously 
job, and to clarify and resolve the deep-seated emo- 
problems that mar his efficiency on the job. 163 pages, 


FERENCE LEADERSHIP 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


RLE S. HANNAFORD, Supervisor of Training Practices, 
Lines Plant Department, American Telephone and Tele- 
Company. This book will give you a clear-cut, prac- 
procedure for conducting the various types of conferences, 
t with a knowledge of the characteristics and reac- 
of people under conference conditions, which will equip 
D handle better the day-to-day business, conferences and 
s effectively, intelligently and economically. Not only 
is book enable you to select the proper type of meeting 
indling to meet a given situation but will also show 
hen a conference method is indicated and which of the 
possible procedures should be followed. 289 pages, $3.00. 


) pu 
la 
rine 


ment representatives need to know about their own interests and those of 


It describes the collective-bargaining techniques—and 


gives the clauses—that will best meet the interests of all involved, 
without restricting management's logical functions of direction 
and operation of the business! Read this book yourself—place it 
in the hands of all in your organization who have to bargain with 
union or employee representatives or take a hand in the preparation 
and negotiating of agreements—it will pay dividends many times 
in excess of its cost. 


ANAGEMENT AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 


and CHARLES R. HOOK, Jr. 
Secretary, Rustless Iron and Stee! Corporation 


303 pages, 5% x 834, $3.00 


Here are some of the helps it gives: 


—full discussion of all the points of difference that arise 
in negotiations, showing those upon which it is vital for 
management to take a firm stand, and those upot which 
management may safely make concessions 


—many typical clauses from actual agreements, clearly 
illustrating those which preserve management functional 
rights and those which contain pitfalls for management 


—practical pointers on preparing for and carrying on 
negotiations, including experienced information on types 
of negotiators that may be encountered, the techniques 
they use and how to meet these. 

Whether it is a matter of proper management attitudes when 
disputes reach the War Labor Board or a question on the post- 
ing of union notices in the plant—the whole involved matter of 
seniority or a question of call-in pay—the problem is covered 
here with the experienced pointer, the typical clause, the Board 


ruling, or other fact that will help you. 


Z 


Simply send this coupon! 


McGRAW-HILL 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will pay for books, plus few cents postage, 
or return them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


[] Hill and Hook—Management at the Bargaining Table, $3.00 
Cantor—Employee Counseling, $2.00 


([) Hannaford—Conference Leadership in Business and 
Industry, $3.00 


Address... - 


City and State. . 


Re ae eee Pe Ee Pe sa) aree ey Slee eae leg! 
POOR. 6t0+<5e ceabdaranadicawhipionad : ---BW 4-7-45 
(Books sent on approval in the United St-tes only.) 


PUBLICITY GESTURE WITH WINGS 


At an airport near Washington, lawmakers of the Congressional Flying Club 
maneuver their new trainer—a present from Aeronca Aircraft Corp. Coinci- 
dental with the gift to the 90-odd club members from the House are Aeronca’s 
ambitious plans to make its plane the postwar family plane (BW—Sep.16'44, 
p32). In sounding out future markets, the company reports that the nation’s 
farmers may buy 60% of tomorrow’s private planes: That's primarily because 
landing strips are more available and transport needs more acute in rural areas. 


found that 61% of American house- 
wives—double the proportion found in 
a 1941 survey—now use fortified mar- 
garine regularly. 

The American Dairy Assn. finds this 

household popularity slightly terrifying, 
and is hitting hard to ‘hold its estab- 
lished lakes and legislative gains. It 
is upping advertising funds, expanding 
merchandising and research activities. 
e Tax Revenue Up—While the battle 
rages over taxes, state and federal 
coffers are filling up at a record rate. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reports that for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944, taxes from all sales of 
oleomargarine (as it is still called under 
federal law) increased $1,463,019 over 
1943 to total $4,083,663. 

Even in the great dairy state of Wis- 
consin, where before the war not one 
retailer applied for the $25 license to 
sell margarine, today 568 sell mar- 
garine (BW—Feb.26'44,p84). 

The Milwaukee Journal recently car- 
ried a story saying that sales of butter 
in one of the city’s large chain stores 
were down 25%, while the store can 
buy only 50% of its margarine require- 
ments, 
© Public Acceptance—Many more res- 
taurants and other public eating places 
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are giving serious thought to the use 
of margarine as a spread and many are 
using it in more quantity than ever 
before (National Restaurant Assn. says 
20% to 30%), despite the complica- 
tions of state laws. 

For example, in Missouri dishes for 
serving margarine must be labeled 
“oleomargarine.” But the public is 
meeting up with margarine, white or 
yellow, in such prominent places as the 
exclusive Chicago Club, at the Pump 
Room of the Ambassador Hotel in Chi- 
cago, and the Hotels Astor and Bilt- 
more in New York City, to mention 
only a few. 


N.A.V.S. ON DISTRIBUTION 


The National Assn. of Variety Stores 
last January voted to investigate mem- 
bers’ complaints that some suppliers 
were not allowing the variety mer- 
chants their full quotas of merchandise. 

Results of the survey now reveal that 
these independent merchants don’t have 
too much to complain about. A case in 
we is the report on distribution by 
;. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago. 

Comparison of Brach’s 1944 and 
1941 shipments to N.A.V.S. members 
shows that these stores received, per- 


centagewise, the sta 
nage allotted to oth 
—74% of 1941 use 
Merchants in are: 
perienced substantia 
tion growths (and for Ot 
vided extra sugar rati 
portionately greater t 
why customers got on 
sugar quota that OP 
facturers was 80% of | > 4 He. 
ernment requirement: 
ter of 1944 used u 
especially granted abx 
this purpose, and Brac id to} 
from civilian-quota sug 
ment candy orders. 
This deficit is bei: 
Brach dealers by shi 
above current sugar q The 
parison that Brach sent to \ 
showed that dollar volunie of 194 
ments to these stores wis 4 
than in 194], thus al 
least a 47% increase it 
Brach merchandise. 


SMALL MOTORS GOBBLE 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
mated the demand for 
when, in a recent issue of the ] 
Star, it offered a quantity of | 
single-phase, hand-drill moto; 
1.in. shaft for sale to emplovee 

On the appointed Sund WV, Mor 
2,000 employees appeared at the 
bank (Calif.) plant eager to : 
deal. In short order, more thar 
went away empty-handed, for o: 
of the little power plants wer 
able—at $8 each plus 2(¢ stat 
tax. 

The motors can be adapted to! 
hold chores—mixing, sharpening, 


ing, polishing. 
P. S. 


Demise of the familiar phrase, 
is the Blue Network,” was ann 
this week by the American Broadc 
Co., which will use the compar 
exclusively in all announcement 
June 15; the move is aimed at re: 
once and for all the final trace 
former association with NBC. 
Dept. of Commerce has compit 
comprehensive digest of state ad 
ing laws, and Printers’ Ink is ha 
publication and distribution 
ween... J A new insurance for! 
providing positive identification 
and stolen garments went on thes 
this week with formation of the ! 
national Registry, Inc., which offer 
scribers the “SaFURage Code \ 
a numbering system for each fur, 
tifying the furrier as well as the 
of the garment. 
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— WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


Germany’s rapid disintegration as a fighting force has touched off a series 
of trend-setting developments at home and abroad. 

eo 
Washington is tardily rushing plans to set up a Civil Affairs Administration to 
undertake the job of policing and of reorganizing both the political and 
economic life of the part of Germany which is to be controlled by the U. S. 

Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, until recently deputy director of War Mobi- 
lization & Reconversion under James F. Byrnes (page 15), will represent the 
U. S. on the new control organization. He left this week for a quick survey 
of his new job in Europe. 

On his return at the beginning of May, Gen. Clay will set up an operat- 
ing group of a dozen military and civilian experts who will be charged with 
the responsibility for drawing up: 

(1) A long-term plan for policing Germany after the last guerrilla 
fighting has ended and surrender terms have been accepted. 

(2) An immediate plan for restoring communications and whatever 
industries are unquestionably to be allowed the Germans. 

(3) A survey of industrial capacity against which reparations demands 
can be measured and ultimate payments organized (BW—Mar.31‘45,p111). 


In line with the stern peace terms promised for the Reich, Clay’s organiza- 
tion—closely cooperating with the Allied Reparations Commission which 
will begin its deliberations in Moscow late this month—is expected to rule 
that Germany be stripped of its synthetic gasoline and rubber plants, its 
aircraft and principal chemical industries. 

Protesting against these drastic measures are large groups in neighbor- 
ing countries who fear the loss of the German market—continental Europe’s 
largest single buyer before the war. 

Compensation to be dangled before worried neighbors includes: 

(1) Promises to expand the industries of neighboring countries— 
especially Czechoslavakia, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia—so that they 
will absorb some of the raw materials and food specialties formerly sold to 
Germany. 

(2) Hints that Russia and the U. S. will boost their modest prewar pur- 
chases of European products. 

a 
With the outcome of the war in Europe now assured, look for a spectacular 
speedup on Far Eastern _battlefronts (BVW/—Mar.24’'45,p111). 

Successful invasion of Okinawa achieves five main objectives: 

(1) Provides excellent air bases less than 400 miles from Japan. 

(2) Opens the way and provides protecting bases for air and naval 
attacks against Japan’s lifeline between the home islands and the China 
mainland. 

(3) Outflanks and neutralizes Japan’s great naval and air base on 
Formosa. 

(4) Prepares the way for a major invasion of China in the neighborhood 
of Shanghai or even of the strategic Shantung peninsula. 

(5) Sets the stage for a complete naval blockade of Japan to all but 
submarine connections with its sprawling conquests. 


Evidence is mounting that this country expects to send a large land army 
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to China. Troops are already being shifted directly from Europe to the Orient, 
without home furloughs. 

At home, tire and inner tube producing facilities are being rushed to 
provide supplies to move troops by truck over China’s miserable roads. 
7. 
Not to be overlooked in appraising the outlook in the Far East and in 
estimating the probable time until V-3 Day are these significant factors: 

(1) Japan’s 2,000,000 troops in China are self-sufficient as far as food 
is concerned and, even if cut off from Japan, could fight for a long time on 
supplies produced in Manchukuo—unless Russia quickly steps in and cuts 
off that vital industrial zone. 

(2) Tokyo—after 14 years of campaigning on the mainland—may find 
that it lacks the control over certain virtually autonomous Japanese officers 
and troops that would be necessary to bring about a surrender negotiated by 
Nippon‘’s High Command. 

* 
Though Moscow and Washington ore mainly blamed for forcing the 
Argentine ignominiously and at the last minute to enter the war against 
the Axis or to run the risk of dangerous economic isolation, even London is 
feeling the heavy hand of Argentine retaliation. 

Aware of Britain’s current meat crisis and disgruntled over the inabil- 
ity to get British goods against huge outstanding sterling balances, Argen- 
tina is hardening in its demands for higher meat prices in the pending new 
contract with London. 


Packers in the Argentine (mainly British and U. S.) are asking price 
rises averaging more than 10¢, on the claim that labor costs have risen 45% 
during the year. 

7 
The British are also running into unexpected and disturbing competition in 
the Argentine. 


Despite dissatisfaction with certain Argentine goods bought during 
the period when supplies from Britain were most seriously curtailed, South 
African buyers are again in Buenos Aires shopping for textiles, chinaware, 
felt and leather goods. 


Instead of returning to former British suppliers, buyers from O.K. 
Bazaars—largest retail chain in South Africa—have already bought more 
than $4,000,000 of Argentine goods. 

* 
Latest indication of the way in which the Soviet Union is making a play for 
support in Eastern Europe is the report that Warsaw, which can rehabilitate 
only 143 of the 700 trolley cars that served the Polish capital before the war, 
has received 30 modern trolley buses from Moscow, despite the serious 
shortage of transportation facilities in the Red capital. 

* 
Note for construction equipment suppliers: 

Amtorg Trading Corp., official Russian buying and selling agency in 
the U.S., is preparing, in Russian, a 1,000-page publication to be called 
“Construction Methods in the U.S.A.” 

Carrying 700 pages of text and an advertising section of 300 pages, 
it will serve as a handbook of the most modern American construction 
methods and as a buyers’ guide for materials and equipment needed in 
rebuilding war-devastated areas in the U.S.S.R. 
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sins Rear Trade Barriers 


Protectionist trend spreads in South America while major 
sorting world powers plan lowering of their own import duties 
interest Of international program for full employment. 


vho insist that high lev- 


conomist 


of employment and production in 
qajor industrial nations of the world 
nd on a vast postwar expansion 


international trade are seriously 
bled by the trend toward import 
ctions sweeping Latin America. 
in-American Barriers—Just when 
major world powers are about to call 
, widespread lowering of trade bar- 
in the interests of postwar trade 
snsion, many Latin-American re- 
blics are making temporary or per- 
at moves to inhibit the import 
foreign merchandise, raw materials, 
emimanufactures. 
In contrast, President Roosevelt has 
ed Congress for authority, under an 
nded Trade Agreements Act, to 
wotiate tariff reductions of 50% from 
5 levels. This would permit tariff 
jyctions of as much as 75% from 
4 levels. The original Trade Agree- 
mts Act authorized a 50% cut from 
\934 base, but the U.S. has used up 
s bargaining power in over a decade 
areement-writing. If Congress ap- 
yes, this American move would be 
harbinger of hope for the impending 
mational conference on commercial 
bicy, at which major emphasis will be 
cd upon reduction of trade barriers 
either a multilateral pact or many 
lateral agreements. 
Self Interest Behind Trend—The cur- 
t protectionist trend in Latin Amer- 
has many aspects. It may be, as 
me governments claim, simply an 
egency program to prevent disas- 
us repercussions on home economies 
idenly faced with a tide of imports 
hen war restrictions are fully lifted in 
porting countries. It may be an 
fort to bolster the bargaining position 
‘individual countries in advance of 
atic percentagewise tariff cuts by 
iemational agreement. 
Certainly some of the nations are 
tempting to conserve war-accumulated 
ances of dollars and sterling for the 
chase of industrial equipment neces- 
y to national economic development. 
ad it will be this category of goods, 
ow scarce, that will be in tightest 
upply even after the war. 
Imports Restricted—During the war 
bith the chief nations trading with 
atin America—the United States and 
¢ United Kingdom—imposed drastic 
port controls, and for nearly two 
cars |atin-American countries have 
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screened their own imports. The short- 
age of shipping compelled hemisphere 
nations to restrict imports to goods 
essential to maintaining economic 
equilibrium. Now that more and more 
export controls are being lifted, Latin 
America is primarily interested in re- 
habilitating its war-worn factories and 
transport systems, and in getting equip- 
ment to consolidate the position of war- 
expanded plants and to build new in- 
dustries. 

Apart from jacking up duties on im- 
ports, Latin-American countries have 
mstalled or retained import licensing 
systems to implement their dreams of 
autarky. 

e Chile Boosts Duties—The big ques- 
tion, yet to be answered, is how this 
trend may affect U.S. trade with the 
Latin-American republics. Last year 
U.S. exports to the 20 republics prob- 
ably exceeded $1,000,000,000, and im- 


ports ranged in the neighborhood of 
$1,600,000,000. 

The accumulation of trade restric 
tions in Latin America has taken vari- 
ous forms in the different republics. 

Chilean businessmen, early in 1944, 
organized to demand protection against 
imports, but were rebuffed by both their 
National Foreign Trade Council—ofh- 
cial agency for screening imports—and 
by President Juan Rios. The trade group 
advocated imports of consumer goods 
to lower costs of living, and to force 
domestic producers to compete for 
business. Imports of industrial equip 
ment were encouraged by removal of 
surcharges on duties. 

Then, at the start of this year, Chile 

amnounced a sweeping increase in duty 
surcharges, ostensibly to boost national 
revenue. The rise is sufficient to push 
duties 60% above 1944 rates. Certain 
essential categories are exempt from 
the new levy. 
@ Venezuela Guards Economy—Vene- 
zucla dropped duties on some machinery 
and industrial materials, autos, trucks, 
and parts, and some household items last 
year in an effort to case the inflationary 
pressure on domestic prices. 

The rigid permit import control sys 
tem was slackened twice during 1944, 


GENERALS WITH JOBS ON TWO FRONTS 


To the Reich this week goes Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay (left), new Civil Affairs 
Administrator for occupied Germany. After surveying economic and political 
conditions in captured areas, Clay will return to organize a permanent staff 
for a job which eventually will include reorganization of Germany's whole 
economy to meet reparations as well as security requirements. During his 
absence, Brig. Gen. William H. Draper, Jr. (right), formerly with Dillon Read 
& Co., investment bankers, assumes Clay’s Washington responsibilities. 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND 


A stream of civilian shoes instead of 
military boots on a Moscow factory 
conveyor underscores reports that 
Soviet production for war is yielding 
to demands for sorely needed domes- 
tic items. In 1937 actual shoe output 
totaled 183,000,000 pairs—about a 
pair a person—and by 1942 the 
planned output was 258,000,000, 
which was undoubtedly chopped by 
war needs. Although the new pro- 
duction has been dictated by vital 
shortages—further aggravated by wants 
of liberated Russians—such change- 
overs are welcome to the Soviet, 
which has a long row to hoe in re- 
instating consumer-goods industries. 


but what remains is being defended 
vigorously to (1) protect the national 
economy from sudden changes accom- 
panying the end of the war, (2) retain 
control while shipping continues scarce, 
and (3) promote and protect infant na- 
tional enterprises. 
e Effective Controls Retained—Peru 
drafted an import licensing system last 
year, but an active opposition caused a 
system of voluntary control of imports 
to be applied in August. Finally, at the 
turn of the year, the control scheme 
went into effective operation to protect 
foreign exchange and to prevent exces- 
sive imports of dispensable luxuries. 
Both Colombia and Ecuador retained 
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effective import controls in 1944, and 
reorganized the control agencies during 
the year to screen imports on the basis 
of (1) the nations’ needs; (2) effect on 
domestic prices; and (3) exchange con- 
servation. Luxuries were to be prohib- 
ited. Colombia set up a commission 
to review its customs controls and to 
devise ways of more effectively protect- 
ing national industries. 

e Argentina Drafts Program—Argentina 
also prepared to protect new industries 
from foreign competition, although an 
exact program has not yet been revealed. 

At the outset, the objective set for 
the government planners was protection 
by means of (1) new duties to encourage 
industry and prevent foreign dumping; 
(2) quotas and, if necessary, prohibition 
of selected imports; and, (3) subsidies 
to national enterprises. 

e Brazil Extends Controls—Even Brazil, 
one of this country’s best customers 
in Latin America and chief beneficiary 
of American wartime good-neighborli- 
ness, has leaned toward the protection- 
ist camp. Brazilian industry is rolling 
in wartime profits exacted through 
steep noncompetitive prices, and the 
prospect of an avalanche of American 
goods reaching the country after the 
— businessmen palpitations. 

eir latest move has been to obtain 
extension of the import permit system, 
which previously covered a limited list 
of items, to include some consumer 
goods (china, earthenware, and glass 
articles), raw materials and manufac- 
tures of nonferrous materials (abrasives, 
asbestos, asphalt, and sulphur), semi- 
manufactures of iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals~and alloys, and many 
kinds of capital goods (manufactures 
of iron and steel and nonferrous met- 
als, machinery, equipment and tools in 
general, locomotives, and_ refractory 
materials). Defense Ministry imports 
are excepted from control. 
e Dumping Banned—Although the bill 
subnedly states that the control is to 
last only “as long as the effects of the 
war continue” and is not intended 
“to protect uneconomic industries 
which can only subsist at the cost of 
permanent official favors” it is generally 
conceded that neither promise should 
be too seriously accepted. 

Almost immediately after this move, 
the Brazilian Industrial Congress ad- 
vocated immediate adoption of special 
legislation to protect the country 
against dumping. 

The Rio Commercial Assn., repre- 
senting big business in the capital area 
and a body frequently turned to by the 
government for advice, announced that 
it had not been consulted on the meas- 
ure; that sudden changes of this sort 
were distressing to business; that the 
new measure conflicts with U.S. policy 
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Brazil's Steel M 


Plant projected as st 
development of rich ore are: 
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Our coal may be needed, 


Rio de Janeiro officials have just 
tracted with a‘U. S. engineering 
for the designing of Brazil's first ma 
alloy and special steel mill. 

According to plans laid down 
contract signed with H. A. Brassq 
Co. of New York City, the new 
will have an initial capacity of 
60,000 tons of bessemer and el 
steel, but will be located in an 
where it can be economically expa 
if ultimate demand in Brazil wa 
it. 
e Shares New Power Source—The 
company, Acos Especiais Itabira 
sita), is a new, all-Brazilian organiza 
It will build its plant in the ce 
neighborhood of the fabulous It 
iron deposits (BW —Jan.54; 
where it can share with the rec 
modernized Rio Doce Railroad the 
put of a new 28,000-kw. hydroel 
station which will be built on the 
cicaba River. 

Specification and purchasin 
ment for the new Acesita mi!! wi 
as soon as final priority problems 
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“ay, Friendly and the Bugbear at plant no. 3 


The bugbear arrived the day Tom Peet broke his 


ankle and didn’t show up for work. 
Darned thing stood 50 feet tall . . . 20 feet wide and 
ugly as a V-bomb! 


“Shades of Dr. Seuss,” cried the plant owner, “we 


SAy/ can’t have that thing around. It’s awful for morale.” 
But they couldn’t even budge him with a crane... 


That was when Mr. Friendly appeared. “Bugbear 


diced 


Bt 


of pr » trouble, I see,” he said. “Right up my alley. American 
nmon j! Mutual... best bugbear exterminators in the 
have business!” 


nom) 


ct of He whipped out an American Mu- 
m M¢ tual and Affiliate’s Group Accident 
of If and Health Plan...and right 


ist of 
se, p 
rtain / 
f the 
luctig , “You see, this bug- 


bear is only a fear,” he _ 
Pf 
| *% 


then the bugbear paled. 


explained, “a fear of being 7| 
laid up without pay, like Tom p‘\\ 
Peet. A fear of doctor’s bills. Hos- 
pital bills. Everyone’s natural fear of 
not being able to keep the family going. 
This plan helps take care of all “these 
bills promptly .. . and with a smile!’ 


“Just sign here,” he said to the plant 
owner, “Then watch!” 


Well sir, the ink was still wet on the 
paper when Mr. Friendly did it. He just 
waved Plant No. 3’s new Group Acci- 
dent and Health program at the bug- 
bear...and the thing cowered, and 
shrank and was gone! 


“Whew,” said the plant owner, “It’s sure good to be 
rid of that!” Mr. Friendly agreed. And, Mister, you should 


have seen morale rise ... and heard those men cheer! 


P. P.S. : you'd like to hear the men in your plant cheer, we think 
ou'd be interested in the American Mutual and Affiliate 

Group hain and Health Plan. Men say it's remarkable. Write 

oe today to Dept. B-13, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 

It 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass., for your free copy of the folder. 

Hs You can read it in ten minutes! 


1° BS Your helping hand 
when trouble comes 


@MERICAN MUTUAL 


frst American liability insurance company 


© 2046, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY IMG URAMCE COMPARY 


other rolled products, and about 10,000 
tons of castings. Part of the rolled prod- 
ucts is to be cold-drawn, but some will 
be forged into miscellaneous forgings, 
car axles, and wheel tires. 

¢ Some Probable Orders—Equipment 
likely to be ordered from U. S. manu- 
facturers includes two 100-ton charcoal 
blast furnaces, a 300-ton mixer, a 10- 
ton bessemer converter, and two 25-ton 
clectric steel furnaces. Considerable 
quantities of auxiliary supplies will also 
be bought in the U.S. 

Equipment for the hydroelectric proj- 
ect likely to be sought in the U. 
includes turbines, heavy transformers, 
switching gear, and transmission sup- 
plies. 

Key personnel, both for construction 
and for initial operation, will be im- 
ported from the U.S. Ultimately the 
plant will employ 600 Brazilian workers. 
¢ High-Purity Ore—The Itabira iron ore 
deposits, on which Brazil’s growing steel 
industry is based, are the world’s doce 
known reserves of high-purity iron ore. 
‘The war provided the impetus necessary 
to reorganize the transport and modern- 
ize the mining methods along lines ex- 
pected to assure big-scale development 
which can economically outlast the war. 
Britain and the U. S. have contracted 
to buy 750,000 tons of ore a year for 
three years in order to fill shortages 
at home and help Brazil through the 
initial development period. 

Brazil’s rich Itabira ore mountain 
is fortunately located, as far as vital 
alloy ores are concerned. 

In the neighborhood are manganese 

reserves estimated at 6,000,000 tons 
of first-grade and 10,000,000 tons of 
second-grade ore. 
e Nickel Is Available—Nickel deposits 
are being worked at Livramento, where 
the reserves are capable of producing at 
least 12,000 tons of metal. 

Fair-sized chromite and titanium ore 
deposits have also been found, and in 
neighboring Sao Paulo state there is 
tungsten. 

Brazil, rapidly moving into position 
as the leading industrial power of South 
America, had between 1928 and 1938 
an average annual production of about 
200,000 tons of steel ingots. One im- 
portant steel plant, Cia. Belgo Mineira 
at Monlevade, produces about 120,000 
tons of rails and merchant bar annually. 
The rest was produced in small mills. 

But the new National Steel plant at 
Volta Redonda, now nearing comple- 
tion, is designed for a capacity of 300,- 
000 tons of finished steel, largely struc- 
turals, rails, and plate (BW—Nov.1 3°43, 
p48). 

e A Steel Importer—The 1933-36 aver- 
age for Brazilian imports of finished 
steel was 256,000 tons. It came almost 
exclusively from Europe, largely from 
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Belgium-Luxemburg. The capacity of 
the new steel plants is not expected to 
satisfy the Brazilian market and the 
fast-expanding country probably will re- 
main a steel importer for some time to 
come. However, considerable expansion 
is planned for both the Acesita and 
\ olta Redonda projects. 

Thus with the world needing Brazil's 
agricultural and mineral products, an 
upgrading in imported goods is likely to 
occur in the future, a development 
which appears distinctly favorable to the 


e Coal Needed for Coking—Utilization 
of Brazil’s unusual mineral wealth has 
been curbed by the lack of good coking 
coal. 

The Santa Caterina coal mines in 

the South, on which the Volta Redonda 
plant is based, are reported to be poor 
and to consist of two 16-in. seams 
separated by about 8 in. of slate. To 
coke one volume of coal, 24 volumes 
must be mined, and the end-product 
is said to contain about 30% ash. It 
would be natural for Brazil to look to 
the U. S. and Britain for good coking 
coal as exchange for its minerals. 
e Is Wood the Answer?—The Acesita 
plant, by basing its operation on the use 
of charcoal, will use up very large quan- 
tities of wood. Although wood is one 
of the riches of Brazil, blast furnaces 
require very large quantities, and while 
the valuable tropical-hardwoods of Bra- 
zil yield good charcoal, they could prob- 
ably be used more advantageously for 
other purposes. 

Thus Acesita is weighing the advan- 
tages of a later conversion from char- 
coal to coke operation and the possibili- 
ties of the new Brassert Low ‘Tempera- 
ture Direct Reduction Process. 


GREECE OFFERS TOBACCO 


To regain a foothold in commerce 
and to bolster war-battered finances, 
liberated areas in Europe are seeking 
desperately to uncover exportable sur- 
pluses. 

Greece is the latest to reveal such a 
surplus, claiming that between 44,000,- 
000 and 55,000,000 Ib. of tobacco are 
available for shipment. French Africa 
quickly exported phosphates after lib- 
eration, and French and Italian wines 
and liqueurs are already on the U.S. 
market. 

Before the war Greece exported about 
88,000,000 Ib. of tobacco annually— 
more than 50% to Germany, 25% to 
the U. S. Production last year was 
around 55,000,000 Ib., barely 50% of 
1939 output. During the three-year 
German occupation, Greece supplied 
the Reich with 185,000,000 Ib. at rock- 
bottom prices which forced farmers to 
grow more profitable crops. 
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PROMOTING PAPER 


As new head of Canadian Pu 
Paper Assn., Robert M. Fowler 
pies an important position bet 
Canada’s producers and _ the 
consumers who annually import 
than $215,000,000 of the Dom 


paper and paper products. Befor mg 
cepting the appointment in Mon Coct 
the 39-year-old attorney was seci@to fall, 
and general counsel of the Wa bottlen 
Prices & Trade Board at Ottawa? 'S 


p savings 
was largely responsible for 9%. 


ment’s efforts to boost all typi gets tin 
wood production to meet wat i purcha 
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eventually removed as a step to- 
" complet lifting of price controls. 
710,000,000 in Subsidies—Price sta- 
vation SU idies paid by WPTB in 
14 totaled lightly more than $101,- 
000, and similar payments by other 


acies, chicfly production subsidies to 


ners, brought the total up to about 
»10,000,000. This means that the gov- 
ment spent about $17 per person to 
»antee Canadians stable prices and 
bes last year. 


[argest items in the subsidy list were 
i, and petroleum payments. To hold 
the milk price (lowered by subsidy 
9 years € lier to reduce the cost-of- 
ing index) W PTB paid out $19,400,- 
(): “and to enable petroleum products, 
sported at higher prices, to sell under 
- 1941 ceiling WPTB paid $12,300,- 
0. 
After four years of rigid price control. 
madians are convinced that freezing 
prices was a good thing. Inflationary 
ressure on ceilings, however, was never 
reater than it is today, and tightness of 
wpply in certain lines is giving the price 
gard a headache, and making rationing 
clothing and resumed rationing of 
ats distinct possibilities. 
Remedial Actions—The eighth victory 
m campaign (BW—Mar.17’45,p117) 
expected to draw off a good deal of 
surplus money in circulation. Direc- 
to manufacturers calling for speci- 
ed amounts of particular lines of tex- 
and clothing are being used to 
en the apparel bottleneck without 
broducing rationing. Meat supply de- 
mds upon how much can be moved 
eas. Shipments are rising, and may 
ake rationing inescapable. 
For the first time since price controls 
ere introduced, Ottawa has discovered 
low prices can themselves create 
Ities. The board warns that unless 
gradual adjustment is made, eventual 
pising of Canada’s low prices to world 

Is would aggravate iellutlaneiy tend- 

ies in Canada. 
Unit Costs May Rise—Also looking to 
the future, the WPTB sees cancellation 
of war contracts as a catise for price 
nses resulting from increased unit costs 
in many industries. 

Other factors, however, may counter- 
balance these tendencies. Real labor 
costs may decline as more skilled and 
proficient workers return to their civilian 
occupations, as turnover and absentee- 
sm decrease, and as overtime work be- 
comes less necessary. 

Costs of some materials are expected 
to fall, and the avoidance of delays and 
bottlenecks now caused by short sup- 
plies is expected to produce other cost 
savings. The board predicts a reduction 
ii the cost of management as business 
gcts time to re-examine its operating and 
purchasing methods. 
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: DIVIDEND NOTICE 


a The Board of Directors of In- 
my vestors Mutual, Inc. has declared a 
dividend of ten cents per share pay- 
able on April 16, 1945 to share- 
— on record as of March 31, 


E. E. CRABB, President 


Financially responsible concern is inter- 
ested in purchasing an established busi- 
ness for present and post-war period. 
All replies to be treated strictly confi- 
dential. 
BO-438, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PRODUCT WANTED 


For Post-war manufacturing. Organization 
with complete Engineering Department, 
tool making, and manufacturing facilities. 
Modern plant. in position to develop, 
manufacture, advertise and sell. Royalty 
basis or any other satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 
BOX 432, Business Week 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED: A JOB 


By an Old (55) Uneducated (2 yr. Hi.) Man 
Knows simple mechanics—Labor Laws—His fellow 
man. Now empleo at L/ year with 
valuable pension rights, as Master Mechanic of a 
25 million plant. Is one of management's negotia- 
tors on plant labor board. An interview, time and 
place at your i ' ited 
Box 440, Business Week 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 
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TODAY OR POST-WAR / 


Liguids Accurately 
LIQUIDOMETER Zn 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

Approved by Underwriters’ 
abesebeviia for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 
Write for complete details. 


ue LIQUIDOMETER 


T H E MA Ke K E T S (FINANCE SECTION. pac 


Since last week’s sharp price shakeout, 
the stock market has shown fairly strong 
recuperative powers. Early this week the 
New York Stock Exchange was able to 
point to an unbroken string of six daily 
trading sessions which had produced, for 
a change, more gains than losses. 
© Lost Ground Regained—Not for some 
time has the Big Board boasted such an 
achievement. Equally encouraging to 
Wall Street’s bullish elements was the 
fact that this period of price firmness 
permitted the rolling up, bit by bit, of 
sufficient gains to wipe out virtually all 
the damage inflicted on the industrial 
and rail stock price indexes by the wave 
of liquidation which hit the market so 
viciously early last week. 

To many Wall Street market students, 
however, the current “rally” has pro- 
vided little convincing evidence that the 
long-noticeable declining _ tendencies 
won't reappear suddenly with damaging 
results to prices generally. 

To this group, the uptrend appears 
to be not a true rally, but rather the 
technical rebound more or less to be ex- 

»cted in the normal course of events fol- 
owing a cumulative drop as sharp as 
that seen over recent weeks. 
© Disappointing Factors—Trading  vol- 
umes, for one thing, have been most dis- 
appointing. They have been showing a 
consistent decline while prices have been 
edging up. Early this week they had 
slumped to around the 520,000-share 
level, a new low since last fall. Particu- 
larly noticeable, likewise, has been a 
tendency of late for transactions to be- 
come centered in fewer and fewer in- 
dividual issues. 

Such manifestations are not regarded 
as promising by stock market technicians. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


Not even all of Wall St 
incorrigible bulls appear 
the moment that the dc 
under way early last mont 
its course. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week 
Week Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 134.4 131.3 
Railroad .... 49.9 48.3 
Wee 3. GF | 7 
Bonds 
Industrial 123.2. 123.2 
Railroad 114.9¢ 114.5 
Utility ..... 116.4 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp 
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HE TRADING POST 


ntertainment or Service 


f officials in Washington to 
for curfew compliance pur- 

en serving of food and en- 

puzzles many who are in 

he restaurant business. 
“The Feb. 19 “request” by Justice 
snes F. Byrnes that places of entertain- 
nent close at midnight specifically ex- 
iyded restaurants engaged exclusively in 
seving food. But on Mar. 3, Byrnes in- 
formed the War Manpower Commis- 
on that the statement was intended to 
over restaurants, except those that, 
or to the issuance of the original 
statement, were customarily open all 
night. ‘Two weeks later, following 
numerous complaints, the WMC an- 
nounced a new interpretation, exempt- 
ing restaurants not serving food pri- 
marily for entertainment seekers. 

Difficulties of restaurant men in ad- 
jwsting their buying practices and in 
asigning working hours to employees 
a a result of three different rulings 
within a single month can readily be 
appreciated. The thoughts of many 
probably are — in these words of 
Robert R. illiams, executive vice- 
president, the Ohio State Restaurant 
Assi. 

The restaurant industry has for the past 
25 years, through the national and _ state 
associations, worked diligently and hard to 
place our restaurants on the quasi-utility 
position, as we have high quality food and 
render a needed service to the nation. Dur- 
ing the war, when we have an opportunity 
to feed millions of war workers, we not only 
have rationing restrictions, manpower prob- 
lems, etc., but we now have the sting of a 
bureaucratic department placing a curfew on 
our efforts. 

Our industry is making every effort to in- 
form the public clearly that we are not to be 
dassified as places of entertainment, along 
with “public and private night clubs, sport 
arenas, theaters, dance halls, road houses, 
saloons, bars, shooting galleries, bowling, bil- 
lard and pool establishments, amusement 
parks, carnivals, circuses, etc.” 
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Farm Employment 


The steady decline in farm employ- 
ment for half a century is a matter of 
record. There is nothing to indicate that 
this long-range trend will be reversed. 
But that does not mean agriculture 
must be counted out as a source of 
additional jobs in the transition. 

Through cooperation of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
humerous surveys of agriculture’s prob- 
able role in the postwar period are being 
made. Reports on Delaware County, 
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N. Y., and Chippewa County, Wis., 
two predominantly agricultural areas, re- 
cently have been published. 

Both recognize that there is less need 
for manual labor on the farm, as a re- 
sult of increased efficiency through 
mechanization. But both show that the 
decline in farm jobs has been at an 
accelerated rate as a result of the war, 
and indicate that a return to the normal 
prewar trend will mean jobs for more 
men than are now employed. 

Delaware County farmers, for in- 
stance, reported that they would like to 
employ about 6% more agricultural 
laborers than they had in 1940. In that 
year about 66% of the farm work was 
done by family labor. Last year 74% of 
the total was by family workers, not 
through choice but because of necessity, 
if the wartime goals were to be achieved. 

The Wisconsin survey revealed that 
many farm operators were now working 
harder and longer than they want; that 
much of the help they have is ineffhi- 
cient; that many of the older farmers 
expect to retire at the first opportunity. 
So farmers of that area, generally speak- 
ing, will welcome the return of men 
now in service or in war work. 

Both surveys brought out that farm- 
ers have made their postwar plans for 
new construction, building repairs, and 
equipment replacement. But most of 
them say they expect to pay for their 
purchases from postwar current income, 
rather than savings. 

All postwar plans must be flexible 
enough to meet changing conditions, 
but the desire to pay out of current 
income is a natural one, and it is evi- 
dent that there will be no great amount 
of spending of savings unless the current 
income outlook is favorable. 

Thus, the interdependence of agri- 
culture and industry again is demon- 
strated. It has often been said that the 
nation cannot be prosperous without a 
prosperous agricultural community. But 
it is equally true that agriculture cannot 
possibly find a profitable market for its 
produce unless the factory wheels are 
turning. 

The status of general business activity 
probably will be the greatest single fac- 
tor of influence on farm income in the 
— ee Prices paid to the 
armer will determine how many labor- 
ers he can employ, and how much new 
equipment and building materials he 
can buy from industry. Neither the 
farmer nor the businessman can plan 
successfully without understanding the 
effect their programs will have on each 
other. W.C. 
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Fast, accurate, uniform 
winding with FIDELITY 
Wire Spooling Machines 


With one of these FIDELITY Machines, 
you wind every spool, stick, tube or 
quill of wire at high speed and get an 
even lay of wire in units of unvarying 
length and weight. 


This precise and accurate control is im- 
portant in its ultimate economy, whether 
applied to wire packaging or to pro- 
ducing units where length, weight, spac- 
ing, taper or other mechanical tolerance 
limits affect performance. 


FIDELITY Wire Spooling Machines are 
made in a variety of types and sizes to 
take care of practically all kinds of 
precision-winding operations. All care 
simple to operate with the minimum 
attention and power consumption. 
Equipped with automatic yardage meter, 
automatic stop-motion and change gears 
for different wire spacing, they are 
versatile, serviceable machines that turn 
out a uniformly neat package or unit 
for you—economically and quickly. 


Write for special bulletin on FIDELITY 
Wire Spooling Machines. 


*Felis Fortis, a 
fitting com- 


the entrance 
to the worl 


famous Mari- 
ners’ Museum 
near Newport 
News. 


PRECISION MACHINES > 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


THE TREND 


WHAT WE DON'T KNOW ABOUT RUSSIA 


Prewar Russia was “a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma.” The truth of Churchill’s characteriza- 
tion has been emphasized by the subsequent amaze- 
ment of allies and enemies at Soviet military feats. 

Wartime Russia is a little better known—from the very 
economic strength that the country has displayed, from 
the exchanges of information that have developed out 
of the war. 


© But what do we really know about postwar Russia? For 
instance, what is the Soviet productive capacity? How 
fast can it be expanded? Where is the Russian economy 
moving? Such questions have an important bearing on 
future world trade, strategy, and politics. And there are 
fundamental gaps in the knowledge from which we must 
find answers. 

For an illustration of how little we still know of Rus- 
sian production, take steel. Start with a reported 1940 
output of 22 million tons of Russian steel, one-third as 
much as we produced that year. Figure how much of 
the capacity to produce that tonnage was concentrated 
in the Ukraine and difficult to move eastward when the 
Germans smashed the Ukraine. Remember how much of 
the steel capacity that did escape the Nazis had to be 
kept on munitions production, how little could be spared 
for the steel that’s needed to expand steel capacity. Then, 
on the basis of such estimating, we might reasonably 
come out to a current Russian steel output of around 
15 million tons a year. 

Yet one estimate given some credence in American 
steel circles doubles the figure to 30 million tons—and 
there’s reasoning to support this one, too. It is based on 
the fact that the Russians reported a steel output rising 
from 8 million to 20 million tons in the four years up to 
1937, then told the world that it went up by only two 
million tons in the three following years. This has left a 
suspicion that some 1937-40 increases in capacity were 
concealed. And since it takes only 400,000 tons of steel 
to build the capacity to produce a million tons a year, 
there may be something back of those glowing but 
vague Soviet press stories of a bigger wartime expansion 
than we can deduce from what we know. 


@ Perhaps we should not be surprised by reports that, last 
year, the Soviets set a postwar goal of 60 million tons 
annual steel output, almost two-thirds of our own capac- 
ity today. But to guess when Russia could attain that, we 
would need to know not only the capacity with which 
the drive would start, but also, how much steel produc- 
tion will be absorbed by other Russian programs—for 
building truck, power, machinery, and similar plants for 
a rounded economy. 

For even such a primary clew to Russian productive 
capacity as gross national product we are dependent 
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on highly tentative and unofficial estimate: 
estimates we might hazard a guess of over 4 
lars for Russia’s gross national product in 19 
as against 100 billions for the United St: 
Carrying such a rough analysis further, it appe irs that} 
1940 about six billion dollars a year was being invested, 
expand Russian industry. American investme:): on plan 
and equipment in 1940 was nine billions, but much, 
this was taken up in the replacement of wear and tey 
on a much larger industrial economy. 
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@ In short, populous agricultural Russia had, ir, 1940, pe 
haps a third of our steel output and 40% of our gros 
product. Judging from past investment-incom: Telatig 
ships and past industrial trends, it is conceivable that ig 
a decade the Soviets could make up over half, but prob 
ably not all, the discrepancy between their 1940 ep 
nomic position and ours of 1940. But, as the steel prob- 
lem indicates, there are too many holes in our knowledge 
to permit the claim that our judgments do more thay 
suggest possibilities. 

And as for considering what contribution the U.S. 
could make towards speeding Russian expansion, we 
have only a couple of rough comparisons. Prewar Russia’ 
annual exports ran under~a half-billion dollars and this 
total has been forecast as a top for the immediate postwar 
period. So even a billion dollars a year in American 
capital goods exports would require large long-tem 
credits. Because such goods would be in critical cate. 
gories, hard for the Soviets to duplicate, they would be 
important for Russian expansion, but fot crucial when 
compared with the Soviets’ six billions a year of internal 
investment potential. 


© In the last analysis, the greatest unknown is the Russian 
internal economy, and the direction in which it is 
moving. American visitors have widely reported a grow 
ing “class” differentiation between workers and managers 
in the state-owned and -run Soviet economy. And one 
new factor possibly providing a stable “class” base- 
though still small by western capitalist standards—is the 
public debt. For it has nearly tripled during the war, now 
totals better than one-third of the annual gross product, 
and pays annual interest of 1% to 2% of Soviet national 
income to those with accumulated savings. 

Will the trend—if it is a trend—towards the emergence 
of classes set up new forces in Russia? Will it tend 
towards increased luxury goods production? Will it limit 
the growth of capital goods output? Might it not mean 
a changed political and economic relationship with the 
outside world? 

Here especially, Russia remains an enigma. 
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